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ubmarine: Star Performer in the Pacific 





IN GREATER KANSAS CITV : 








The North American Aviation and General Motors Corporation 
Production Team is First in the Emergency Bomber Program 


THIS GREAT PLANT in the heart of America, designed by North American Aviation and built 
by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, is your plant, dedicated to the defense of your home, your 
freedom and your way of life. Under North American management, and supported by the vast 
manufacturing resources of General Motors, it is now producing the North American B-25, the 
world’s finest medium bomber. This achievement parallels the production record of North American’s 


Dallas plant, the first complete manufacturing unit put in production under the emergency program. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN WAY !S TO BUILD WITH 

















t goes where the Navy goes 














Unloading Mimeograph duplicators in Iceland for use by U. S. Navy shore establishment. Drawn by Norman Price. 








Seal of the Navy Department... eagle 
and anchor over a fast-sailing frigate of the 
type that helped make America a nation. 


lL. Iceland, Bermuda and 
Trinidad ...in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines . . . from New- 
port News to Bremerton... 
wherever the Navy is, there is 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 

It goes to sea with the battle- 
ships and cruisers . . . turns 
out the drill schedules, the 
gunnery schedules, paymaster 
supply lists, the orders for 
landing operations, the always- 
welcome list of names for the 
“liberty party.”’ 

In ports and bases, 
Mimeograph duplicated forms, 
bids, specifications, bulletins 
do the ‘‘housework”’ that 
keeps our navy shipshape. 

Mimeograph equipment is as 
integral a part of Navy com- 
munications as the radio, the 
many-colored signal flags, the 





blinker signal lights. 

It is proud to be helping the 
Navy do the job the nation 
wants done. 








Get the paper work out quickly ... 
get it out accurately ... get it out 
readably ... get it out in confidential 
privacy when necessary... 

—these are just a few reasons why 
the U. S. Navy, like U. S. business, 
depends on the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator and supplies. 

With Mimeograph stencil sheets 
and inks, it turns out the job the way 
you want it turned out—crisp, clean- 
cut copies, 50 to 150 of them per min- 
ute. You can eliminate chances for 
error, cut down reading time and 
eye fatigue. 





COPYRIGHT 1941, 
A.B. OICK COMPANY 


Put the Mimeograph duplicator to 
work in your office or plant on prob- 
lems of paper control. Our staff of 
trained duplicating experts is ready 
and waiting to work with you on your 
own “‘communications”’ problems. 
Telephone the Mimeograph distribu- 
tor in your community—or write 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MimeEocraPu is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 

















T costs money to be inaccurate with 
“tonnage’’— and it costs more 
money to be s-l-o-w. 

In one of the most modern coal prep- 
aration plants in the world, Elkhorn 
Coal Company, Wayland, Ky., you will 
find a battery of the most modern scales 
handling “‘tonnage”’ at high speed. 


These Fairbanks Scales with “electric 
eyes” shut off flow to hoppers auto- 
matically when the pre-set weight is 
obtained. A printed record is made of 
each operation automatically, and an 
ingenious keying system credits the 
tonnage to the man who mined it. 

To make errors in weighing: well- 
nigh impossible, to fit weighing speed- 
ily into the production flow, to protect 
alike the buyer, seller, and all whom 
weighing affects is the aim of this, the 
most experienced and most modern 
organization of scale makers. 
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We Want To 
Help You 


It is our desire to do everything 
we can to aid in the speed-up 
of American production. Our 
scale engineers can possibly 
suggest new and more efficient 
use of your present scales or 
modification which will expand 
their capacity. 











There are Fairbanks Scales in types 
for your every weighing need ... and 
Fairbanks Scale Engineers are avail- 
able at your call. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. A-61, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Branches and service stations through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS: MORSE @B SCALES 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


WASHERS -IRONERS 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


STOKERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Cover—The gun crew of a Netherlands Indies 
submarine is shown in action in this International 
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ships and planes (for story, see page 15). 
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LETTERS 





Salutes 


I notice in the Nov. 24, 1941, issue, President 
Roosevelt is standing at attention with an 
Army officer lending him support with his right 
arm. However, the officer is saluting with his 
left hand. Should he not under this circum- 
stance remain at attention only? I understand 
the only one permitted to salute with the left 
hand is the bos’n’s mate when he pipes during 
the arrival or departure of the admiral—or 
something like that. I don’t know why he 
salutes and blows the whistle at the same time; 
a bugler doesn’t. Maybe I’m mistaken about 
this. 

I also noted recenily a high-ranking British 
officer saluting some enemy prisoners in North 
Africa; and an enemy officer of lower rank is 
returning the salute. It was a noble gesture for 
their heroic stand, but I don’t believe a higher- 
ranking officer ever is the first to salute; a 
prisoner—regardless of rank—never salutes. 


ARTHUR BARONDES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


An officer supporting the President should 
salute with his left hand, according to the War 
Department. Also, one-armed officers who have 
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LIKE THE HALLE BROS. CO., of Cleveland, thousands 
TRU CK-T RAI LERS of firms in scores of lines of business have found several 
channels of money-saving when they switched to the 


DO FOUR DIFFERENT JOBS Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 


C. In the case of The Halle Bros. Co., one of America’s 
The Halle outstanding stores, Truck-Trailers took over four diff- 
erent transportation jobs between the big store and 

the warehouse a mile and a half away . « and cut the 


AND CUT cosTs ONE-THIRD! cost of these jobs by one-third! 











THEN . . . THEY BOUGH 
; T ONE 114-TON 
TRUCK AND THREE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


















1) NOW The Trailers are “shuttled” — the 


truck is always i 
pulling one, while 
on ~~ Pesto and unloaded at the ter. 
- The truck and driver never idl : 
round-trip every 40 mi pitaiete 
minutes. More d 
moved, faster and sm i he 
oother. Costs are | 
° 
too, because a smaller truck pulls a bigger sed 


The Trailer has s 
© much capacity that i 
carries the furniture, also! Tho oa ts die. 


pensed with. 


© Because of the 40-minute service, the 


Trailer carries the it 
eliminated! mail! Another cost item 


4) bes truck that pulls the Trailer accommo- 
ates 5 passengers ... and carries em- 


ployees back and forth! Taxi bills eliminated too! 


trucks carrie 
the warehouse to the ee 
“sold” items to the delivery - apie 
’ e e 4 
ws oe i taken UP with load 
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The Halle Bros. Co. saved four ways, but even one 
possibility of money-saving would justify your 
looking into Truck-Trailers for your hauling work. 
A Fruehauf engineer will be glad to study your 
operation and give you the facts. 





HERE'S just one example of how the motor trans- 
port industry is helping national defense: A 
Saginaw, Mich., operator is handling well over 
3,000,000 pounds of freight monthly to and from the 
main factories of one of America’s largest chemical 
companies . . whose defense production has been de- 
scribed as probably the most important in the country. 
That's just one operator. Many thousands of others are 
contributing proportionately to the national defense job. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 


TRAILERS 


ONAL DEFENSE 








MOTOR TRANSPORT 1s ESSENTIAL 1  NATI 
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\'7, Every city—every manufactur- 
— ing plant should install efficient 
- ~ air raid warning sirens at once! 


hehe apie tt ae 


Federal Electric Company— the 
A bie ~ largest Siren manufacturer in 
7 Tt: the world is ready to help you! 





| 7 -" Federal Air Raid Sirens have 
Pes ~ been proved under actual bomb- 
= > ing conditions in Europe since 
1938! 
! ‘4 Write on official stationery, 
pat — or wire for special air raid 





protection data telling how to 
plan, install and 
operate air raid 
warning sirens! 


For earliest 
possible 
delivery 

ACT NOW! 













FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
ScrcHe Headguartirs : 
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only their left arms should salute with that one. 
But there are no particular rules regarding who 
salutes whom when one of the parties is a 
prisoner of war; much is dependent upon the 
glory of the battle, the honor-thy-foe spirit, and 
so on. In this case, the Italians were granted 
honors of war, as they had fought well. A gar- 
rison prisoner, as distinguished from a prisoner 
of war whose only offense has been getting cap- 
tured, cannot salute; he has lost all privileges. 











Modern Peru 


I wish to congratulate you for being one of 
the first (or maybe the first) American maga- 
zine to publish a real view or picture of modern 
Peru in your Nov. 10 edition, a photograph of 
our army, of which we are very proud. 

I think this is the first instance that an 


. American magazine refers to Peru and does not 


publish the usual pictures of a lonely “llama” 
or a barefooted Indian or the Inca ruins at 
Cuzco, as only representatives of our country! 

And to think that Lima is a very clean city, 
with good buildings, all streets paved with 
asphalt, etc., and that we have the highest rail- 
way in South America, or maybe in the world, 
the Pan American road system almost com- 
pleted, tourist hotels building in every impor- 
tant place in Peru, the oldest university in the 
whole hemisphere (I mean America), a con- 
stitutional government, one of the most ad- 
vanced labor laws, etc., one of the best air 
corps in South America, and nobody mentions 
them! 


Micvet DaMMeErT MUELLE 


Lima, Peru 





Man-Made Island 


I wish to correct your statement in the Oct 
27 issue regarding WABC’s new transmitter. It 
is not located on a man-made island but on one 
purchased from the Huguenot Yacht Club. 


GERALD WILSON Jr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Columbia Island, on which WABC’s new 
50,000-watt transmitter rests, was bought from 
the Huguenot Yacht Club and was formerly 
called Little Pea Island. A point of granite 
about the size of a 10-ton truck, it was almost 
completely submerged at high tide. WABC en- 
larged it to 150 square feet, built 600 feet of sea 
wall around it, and raised the ground level 18 
feet above the low-water mark. 





The Weygand Legend 


In your Dec. 1 issue you published an 


~ article entitled “The Weygand Riddle.” Else- 


where I have read of his “mysterious ancestry,” 
and according to these stories he is not the son 
of the Emperor Maximilian, but he is the son 
of the Empress Carlotta. His paternity is at- 
tributed to a Mexican of high military rank, 
whose name I no longer remember. 

It makes little difference one way or another, 
but it is historically curious. And it should be 
remembered that the Empress Carlotta went 
to Europe at the time Weygand was born 
(1867), interviewed Napoleon III and the 
Pope, and retired to Miramar Castle without 
even seeing or speaking to any of her most 
intimate friends. 


Ropotro Escosar Lozano 
Guaymas, Mexico 
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amma 5 


Born: To Capt. and Mrs. Elliott 
Roosevelt, a 7-pound boy, their third, at 
Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 3. It was the 
twelfth grandchild for President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 


Birrupay: Frank Knoz, Secretary of 
the Navy, 68, Jan. 1. He worked as usual. 
By New Year’s Day in 1899, he had been 
released from the Rough Riders of the 
Spanish-American War; in 1919 he was a 
major of the 78th Division in France. 


Marriep: Anna Carroll Drum, daughter 
of the First Army Commander Lt. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, and Lt. Thomas Holland 
Johnson Jr., at the new Catholic chapel at 
Governors Island, N.Y., Dec. 29 








Wide World 


Lt. and Mrs. Johnson 


George Brent, film actor, and Ann Sheri- 
dan, Hollywood oomph girl (see page 45), 
at Palm Beach, Fla., Jan. 5. 


Divorcep: Sinclair Lewis, novelist, by 
Dorothy Thompson, newspaper columnist, 
at Woodstock, Vt.; Jan. 2. The decree will 
be absolute Feb. 1. Miss Thompson retains 
custody of their child, Michael, 12. 


Diep: Otis Skinner, 83,. dean of the 
American theater, of uremic poisoning, at 
his home in New York City, Jan. 4. Skin- 
ner began his stage career at 19 in Phila- 
delphia. During his 55 years behind the 
footlights, he gained international renown 
as a Shakespearean actor, appeared in 325 
roles, and directed or produced 33 plays. 
He was the father of Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, talented actress and monologist .. . 
Charles Hackett, 52, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, at New York City, Jan. 1. He pre- 
miered at the Met in 1919 and made his 
last appearance in “Mignon” in 1939... 
Mrs. Mary Sybil Lewis Hague, 41, Mary 
Lewis of the music world, at New York 
City, Dec. 31. As a 
girl she sang in a 
choir at Little Rock, 
Ark., but ran away 
to play vaudeville. 
She appeared in mo- 
vies, musicals, and 
the Ziegfeld Follies 
by 1922. After study- 
Ing and performing 
in Europe, she made 
her debut at the Met- 


: Culver 
ropolitan in 1926. Mary Lewis 











GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


ATTIRED... 


with thanks 


Becca YEARS ago, the Sennett Products Co.* was carrying a $167,000 
burden in the shape of an R. F. C. loan from Uncle Sam. 


The loan had been negotiated, and thankfully accepted at the time, because 
the company’s banking connections made the problem of financing difficult. 
Extension of credit was invariably accompanied by arbitrary restrictions that 
hurt. The R. F.C. loan even with its inflexible limitations, provided a more 
generous arrangement. 


As of December 31st, 1938, the balance sheet showed: 


NET WORTH $527,703.00 
WORKING CAPITAL 45,113.00 
GROSS SALES 566,118.00 
LOSS 15,342.00 


Then the Sennett Company discovered another route to financial freedom ... 
Open Account Financing. From some source... an accountant, a Commercial 
Credit advertisement... or another user of Commercial Credit Open Account 
Financing, they learned things that sounded promising. They wrote to have a 
representative call. The upshot was that on January Ist, 1939, they started 
cashing their receivables with Commercial Credit Company. 


See what happened in the next two and a half years. Figures tell the story. 


Dec. 31, 1940 June 30, 1941 
NET WORTH $ 511,560.00 $ 829,432.00 
WORKING CAPITAL 57,379.00 281,385.00 


GROSS SALES (12 mos.) 1,335,111.00 (6 mos.) 1,112,852.00 
NET PROFIT (12 mos.) 139,853.00 (6 mos.) 331,872.00 
Meanwhile, the $167,000 R. F. C. loan has been completely paid off. The 


company now has no liabilities other than current. 
* * * * 


Of all the difficulties that complicate business today, the problem of financing 
can be most easily disposed of. Instead of trying to arrange bank loans or 
other external credits, let your own assets, receivables and inventory, provide 
the cash you need. Write for a copy of the booklet, ‘“The Case of The Preferred 
Purchaser.” Address Commercial Credit Company, Dept. 1100. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’”? Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 

















Soon more Americans will be 
sinking their teeth into beef. 


For even the cheaper grades 
will be more juicy, more nour- 
ishing, more tender. 


Tough steak? Extinct as the 
Mastodon. 


To make tender beef cost less . . . sci- 
ence has mastered nature’s enzymes in 
a “speed-ageing” process requiring 
exact temperatures . . . sustained high 
humidities ...and bacteria-destroying 
ultra-violet radiation. 


New “Tenderay’’ Meat Plant Relies 
on Bristol’s Controllers 


Pioneered cooperatively by The 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 
... Westinghouse... and the Kroger 
Food Foundation at the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research . .. the new 
“Tenderay” process highlights the 
growing importance of automatic con- 
trol in the food industries, as through- 
out all Industry today. 


By holding meat at room temperatures 
of 60°F. for 3 days... in humidities 85 
to 90% of saturation... in air conditioned 
by Westinghouse ultra-violet “Sterllamsps” 
. . » Bristol controllers assure the rapid 


enzymic softening of beefs connecting fibres, 
without loss of nutrient juices or decay. 


For you who eat meat... buy clothes 
...use metal or plastic products... ride 
on rubber tires...or light your homes 
with electricity . . . Bristol’s automatic 
controlling recording instruments are 
primary safeguards of uniform, better 
quality and lower costs. 


You who manage Industry... can 
save vital raw materials...conserve man- 
power... meet rising costs within the 
margin of profitable operation, through 
Bristol’s instrument engineering. If you 
want production to go as planned — 
safer, faster, at lower cost — Bristol's 
engineers are available for consultation 
with your firm without cost or obliga- 
tion. The Bristol Company, 106 Bristol 
Road, Waterbury, Conn. The Bristol 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd., London, 
N. W. 10, England. 


Makes the Everyday Things of Life Cost Less 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Washington Trends 


Aaministration officials are prepared 
for predominantly bad news from the Pa- 
cific for some months . . . There’s no uni- 
form forecasting, but the rough average of 
present informed guesses is that the tide 
will turn by summer and that the war will 
end some two years from now .. . By this 
week it was generally agreed within the 
Administration that La Guardia would 
soon be forced out as active OCD head 
_,. Washington is more confident than 
ever that Russia will join in the war 
against Japan as soon as it feels it can 
risk fighting on two fronts. 


Manila and Pravda 


The Soviet paper Pravda’s charge that 
Americans were “cowards” for declaring 
Manila an open city is authoritatively 
credited to three factors: (1) The Kremlin 
is still smarting from early semi-official 
Washington forecasts that “only an act of 
God” could save Russia from Hitler. (2) 
The Russians are anxious to have Japan 
blocked in the Philippines and Malaya just 
as long as possible, believing Siberia may 
be next. (3) The Soviet, in light of its 
own ruthless scorched-earth policy, mis- 
understood the complex reasoning behind 
the “soft” open-city declaration. Actually, 
the U.S. move was made largely to offset 
Jap propaganda, which had begun _ por- 
traying Manila’s destruction as a regret- 
table sacrifice of Filipino homes to Ameri- 
can imperialism. It was decided to sac- 
rifice the advantage of street-by-street de- 
fense to prove to all Orientals that Cau- 
casians have a heart. 


Pacific Planning 


If Washington conference plans go 
through, there will soon be fairly impor- 
tant offensive action against Japan, per- 
haps involving surprises. But there will be 
no real campaign to knock Japan out of 
the war. The British and Russians have 
now convinced the U.S. that Hitler comes 
first. Their argument is that Germany’s 
defeat and Italy’s collapse would mean 
the end of European fighting and leave 
Japan relatively easy to dispose of. There- 


i fore, Pacific plans simply call for holding 


on to Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, 
and other vital points as eventual bases 
or offensive action. This temporary de- 


fense strategy means there will be no broad 
all-out drive soon, but there will, of course, 
be “limited offensives” designed to ease the 
pressure on vital Allied bases. 


Allied Orient Moves 


Officials in Washington last week hinted 
that plans were about complete for the 
Allies’ first “limited offensive” in the Ori- 
ent. As Tokyo fully realizes, the most logi- 
cal move now would appear to be a sus- 
tained drive against the Japanese flank 
from Burma, where a Chinese Army has 
already been sent to bolster Indian, Brit- 
ish, and empire forces. Presumably this 
would be coupled with submarine and air 
attempts to harry Japanese supply lines to 
Indo-China. Purpose of the action, of 
course, would be to relieve pressure on 
Singapore. 


St. Pierre Rumpus 


State Department people are incensed 
at recent articles denouncing Hull as an 
“appeaser” for demanding restoration of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon to Vichy. They 
feel that the criticisms would never have 
‘been published if the writers had troubled 
to call at the department and discuss the 
complex background, which includes some 
off-the-record facts. The truth is, of course, 
that Britain, though officially pro-de 
Gaulle, long ago consented to the U.S.’s 
policy of cooperating with Pétain enough 
to strengthen his hand against Nazi de- 
mands for French ships and bases. Also, 
the department has what it considers defi- 
nite evidence that the policy has been 
worth-while. 


‘Unity’ Broken 


That phase of national unity which 
makes all criticism “unpatriotic” is near- 
ing its end. Congressmen are receiving a 
growing stream of mail from constituents 
condemning conduct of the war. The writ- 
ers demand to know why the Wake, Guam, 
and Midway garrisons were neither rein- 
forced nor rescued, why the Philippines 
were left with only a meager force of 
fighter planes while hundreds were sent 
to Europe, why the Navy hadn’t laced into 
the Japanese Fleet, etc. To those few who 
know the facts, a good part of the criti- 
cism seems unjustified. But indications are 
that, as further bad news comes in, con- 
gressmen will start publicly demanding 
answers to their constituents’ questions. 


Trivia 

Churchill, to keep in touch with Brit- 
ain’s battle fronts, brought a corps of 
code experts with him to the U.S. and 


took most along to Ottawa. On his train, 
he scrawled a New Year’s greeting to 
them, adding at the bottom: “And I hope 
you can decipher this” . . . Leon Hender- 
son cheerfully paid off a $1 wager last 
week. He had long ago bet that he would 
be out as Price Administrator by 1941’s 
end ... The U.S. Communist party has 
instructed its workers to avoid discussing 
postwar plans, explaining that such dis- 
cussions would lead to friction with other 
anti-Hitler groups . . . Senator Pepper’s 
friends are riding him for his prewar 
prophecies that the U.S. could ick Japan 
in three weeks. 


Trends Abroad 


Listes authoritative analyses confirm 
that the Japanese will have enough oil for 
at least a year’s full war operations, unless 
there’s wholesale bombing of Japan’s stor- 
age tanks . . . There are already signs that 
lengthening supply lines, even more than 
Nazi resistance, will be a prime factor in 
slowing the Soviet counteroffensive .. . 
The same factor is slowing the British 
Libyan drive . . . French resistance to the 
Nazis will continue to increase; the Com- 
munists, particularly, are stepping up their 
organized sabotage and terrorism . . . The 
word in London is that another British 
Cabinet shift can be expected after 
Churchill’s return. 





Siberian Troop Shift 


Authoritative advices just received from 
Russia confirm reports that crack Siberian 
troops participated in the Soviet counter- 
offensive at Rostov. Seven divisions were 
brought by rail across Siberia to the Cau- 
casus.*Elaborate precautions were taken 
to keep the transfer secret. These divisions 
madé the opening attacks of the counter- 
drive and started the Nazi retreat. Then 
the Pacific war broke out, and the Soviet, 
with its offensive under way, pulled the 
Siberian troops out of the line and rushed 
them back to the Far East. 


Sinarchist Crackdown 


Along with new curbs on Axis aliens, 
Mexican officials are also quietly clamping 
down on the Sinarchists, the semireligious 
Mexican Fascist movement. The police 
have now been instructed to enforce 
against the Sinarchists a ruling requiring 
permits for all public or private meetings. 
Ex-President Cardenas, as commander of 
the Pacific military zone, is making a point 
of keeping a close eye on the group’s ac- 
tivities, particularly in Lower California. 
In addition, Sen. Felix Diaz, apparently 
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with Administration approval, will include 
the Sinarchists in his committee’s investi- 
gation of Axis activities. 


Batavia’s Warning 


Netherlands Indies officials privately 
are peeved at the Dutch Exile Govern- 
ment in London. As early as mid-Novem- 
ber, Batavia’s intelligence obtained infor- 
mation indicating an early full-scale Jap- 
anese attack, although its immediate ob- 
jective wasn’t clear. Taking no chances, 
Batavia sent an urgent appeal to London 
for more planes and ships. The Dutch 
Government, in effect, “tut-tutted” Bata- 
via’s fears. Now that the Japanese attack 
has come, the Dutch Exile Government is 
cooperating fully, of course, but nearly a 
month’s time has been lost in sending re- 
inforcements. 


Jap Vichy Efforts 


New and uncensored reports from Vichy 
disclose that the Nazis even enlisted the 
Japanese in their efforts to bring France 
over to full collaboration with the Axis. 
Late in November, Sotomatsu Kato, the 
Japanese Ambassador in Vichy, tried to 
get a personal audience with Pétain. Fail- 
ing that, he visited the Foreign Office and 
stated that he had definite evidence of an 
Anglo-U.S. plan to deprive France of its 
entire empire in the event of an Allied vic- 
tory. He then implied that France should 
join the Axis “for its own good” while 
there was still time. He reportedly re- 
ceived a cold reception and was bowed out 
without thanks for his advice. 


Foreign Notes 


Britain is hastily stepping up work on 
Colombo, the port of Ceylon, to convert 
it into a secondary naval base. Started two 
years ago, the work lagged until the Japa- 
nese war ... French officials have already 
sold every ticket for the first trip over the 
Trans-Sahara railroad—which will, open 
four years from now .. . Switching to new 
tactics, Reinhard Heydrich, the Gestapo 
“protector” of the Czechs, has been hold- 
ing factory meetings where workers may 
air grievances. One result has been the 
granting of additional flour-ration cou- 
pons. 





Small-Business Aid 


To enable more small companies to join 
in defense production, government fiscal 
experts are now working out a program to 
facilitate financial aid to such companies. 
In rough outline, the plan will call for set- 
ting up a new loan corporation, perhaps a 
new RFC affiliate. This would lend money 
at low interest in amounts up to 90% of 
the contract price to firms receiving lump- 
sum Army and Navy orders. On anak. 
fixed-fee contracts, the government cor- 





eee reer eee, 


poration probably would handle all costs 
incurred on the contract upon receipt of 
vouchers from the contractor. 


State Tax Rise? 


Don’t be surprised if all the Federal tax 
increases are supplemented before long by 
slightly higher state taxes. Federal tax ex- 
perts now privately predict this, giving 
three reasons: (1) The restrictions on con- 
sumer goods will naturally cut total sales- 
tax revenues, necessitating increased tax 


rates to provide the same_ income. — 


(2) Auto-license and gasoline-tax revenues 
are destined to drop sharply. (3) Word 
has been passed out to state governments 
to start large-scale debt retirement in order 
to compensate for the rising Federal debt 
and to prepare the states for postwar defi- 
cit financing for public works to take up 
the employment slack. And rapid debt re- 
tirement naturally means higher taxes. 


Construction Halt 


Don’t be surprised if the SPAB shortly 
issues a flat ban (as opposed to mere pri- 
ority denials) on all new construction ex- 
cept for defense plants. An order to this 
effect was being drawn up this week. The 
purpose is to halt unnecessary use of vital 
materials and, equally important, to give 
authorities time for a complete inventory 
of supplies (particularly copper goods) 
stored up by the construction industry. 
After the checkup is completed, SPAB will 
probably begin issuing special certificates 
exempting construction which it considers 
justified. 


Government and Business 


Trust-Buster Thurman Arnold is all set 
to move in a long-prepared suit charging 
conspiracy to raise prices in the wax-paper 
industry. But if the industry comes around 
and sets prices satisfactory to OPA, Arnold 
is expected to shelve the action ... OPA 
heads have long thought some way of lim- 
iting prices of secondhand tires will be es- 
sential, but they have been tearing their 
hair trying to find a basis for determin- 
ing fair prices . . . The recent little-pub- 
licized crackdown on six firms for violating 
priority orders will be followed by others; 


. some fairly large companies are now on the 


tentative list. 





Miscellany 


Watch out for speculators selling gas 
masks not approved by the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense. Most of these masks are left- 
overs from the last war in which the chemi- 
cals have worn out and vital parts disin- 
tegrated, making them worthless . . . With- 
out fanfare, Paramount has filed suit to 
recover $100,000 paid to Bioff and Browne, 
convicted movie labor racketeers. Other 
studios which paid off may do likewise ... 
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Now that he has resigned as ambassador 
to Mexico, Josephus Daniels plans finish. 
ing a long-delayed book on the Wilson era, 


Soviet Photo Renewal 


U.S. newspapers will soon again be pub. 
lishing “spot” news photos of the Russian 
campaign. Almost no Soviet pictures have 
been received in the US. since the Rus. 
sian capital was moved to Kuybishev. The 
transmission equipment for sending radio 
photos was shifted from Moscow to Kuy- 
bishev, but by the time transmission tests 
were completed, the Soviet counterdrive 
had become so successful it was decided to 
move back to Moscow. The outlook now is 
that service will be resumed from Moscow 
within a few days. 


Radio Notes 


Partly because of Administration re- 
quests that all U.S. radio stations pay 
special attention to Latin American news, 
the major networks plan elaborate cover- 
age of the coming Pan American confer- 
ence ... Plans call for bringing Babe Ruth 
in on some of the U.S. counterpropaganda 
programs short-waved to Japan, because 
the baseball-loving Japanese have always 
idolized Ruth . . . The Red Cross is con- 
sidering a national radio show if a pub- 
lic-spirited sponsor can be found to foot 
the bill. 


Russians and Secrecy 


The Russians now feel they have added 
justification for their policy of not per- 
mitting American or British officers to 
make detailed observations on the Russo- 
German front. The policy has riled the 
Soviet’s allies, but Moscow has politely 
maintained that Washington and London 
just don’t keep secrets. The case of last 
week’s undivided-peace pact has strength- 
ened the case. All signatories, including 
Russia, were pledged to view the pact as a 
high state secret until its official release at 
8. P.M. EST. Not one advance hint of it 
came from the Russian press or radio. But 
hours before the release time, news stories 
from London and Washington accurately 
described the pact and its details. 


Civilian Defense Films 
Hollywood will shortly be given the job 
of turning out future civilian defense films 
—how to extinguish incendiary bombs, etc. 
The OEM has decided its own film unit in 
Washington isn’t equipped to handle the 
task and will turn the job over to the 
film studios. The Army has already been 
prevailed on to postpone its training film 
program, which Hollywood is working on, 
so that the civilian defense pictures can 
be produced. Incidentally, word has gone 
out to Hollywood that the Abbotf-Costello- 
type slapstick comedies on Army life are 
no longer fitting, although more subdued 
comedies on the same subject are OK. 
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Farm Journal's 2,600,000 
families are bulging with 
unprecedented prosperity. 
This tremendous power is 
guided by one magazine— 
Farm Journal—the only maga- 
zine in the rural field geared to 
today’s war-heightened need for 
facts fast, fresh, usable. Farm 
Journal gathers, interprets, delivers 
these facts—fast—4 days from writer 
to reader. Vast coverage—fast cov- 
erage—that’s why Farm Journal is 
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| FIGURES ARE VITAL IN 
SPEEDING WAR PRODUCTION 
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} Figures are the lifeblood of war production... figures on which to 
base estimates, budgets, commitments... figures that keep materials 
and parts moving toward scheduled assembly points... figures that 
i assure the prompt payment of employees . . . figures for providing up-to- 
the-minute reports which permit management to make quick decisions, _ 
: take quick action. : % 
Both government and industry use Burroughs machines of many differ- . 
ent types and styles for obtaining these vital figures and writing essential bo 
records in less time, with less effort, and at less cost. ¥. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY + DETROIT, MICHIGAN Cr 
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Philippine Reverse Jolts U.S. 


but American Forces Hit Back 


Naval Feat and Air Attack 
Hearten Nation After the Blow 
Dealt by Manila’s Fall 


The news from the Philippines last week 
was all bad. Day after day Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s outnumbered force fell back 
under fierce hammering by the Japanese 
invaders. More dive bombers, tanks, and 
horse cavalry were thrown into the fray 
hy the Japs as they struggled to push 
Luzon’s defenders into the sea. Then, on 
Jan. 2, the United States received the 
worst war news since the British burned 
Washington 128 years ago. Manila, the 
Philippine capital and America’s farthest 
outpost, fell to Nippon. 

This week the tune of the war news 
changed. The defending forces, after with- 
drawing to the Bataan Peninsula northwest 
of Manila, repulsed a Japanese attack, kill- 
ing 700 of the invaders on Jan. 4. This, ac- 
cording to an optimistic War Department 
communiqué, was “one of the most serious 
reverses suffered by the Japanese invaders 
since the war began.” The next day, the 
Navy announced that the small seaplane 
tender Heron, when attacked by fifteen 
big Jap bombers, shot one down and severe- 
ly damaged another. Then, despite a direct 
bomb hit, she managed to reach port safe- 
ly. For this feat, the Heron’s skipper, Lt. 
William Leverette Kabler, got the Navy 
Cross and was promoted to lieutenant 
commander. 

All of this was climaxed by the report 
on Jan. 5 of the first major American air 
attack on Jap Fleet units since the early 
days of the war when Capt. Colin P. 
Kelly Jr. sank the battleship Haruna. The 
Planes, heavy bombers, put in a surprise 
appearance off the Southern Philippine 
island of Mindanao, which the Japs claim 
to have conquered. After dropping their 
sticks of bombs they were able to report: 


three direct hits on a battleship; one 
destroyer sunk; “undetermined damage” 
on other vessels. All of the planes returned 
to their base, probably somewhere in the 
Netherlands Indies, undamaged. 

This run of good news, which reas- 
sured the public that the United States 
still has some air strik- 
ing power in the Orient, 
was exploited to the 
limit in Washington 
communiqués which, at 
the same time, tried to 
minimize the setbacks 
of the last week. But 
the optimistic handouts 
could not banish the 
stark prospect that, de- 
spite small victories, the 
fall of Manila probably 
foreshadowed the loss of 
the Philippines—perhaps 
with most of the troops 
who fought so gallantly 
against such overwhelm- 
ing odds. 


Manila 
The fall of Manila 


came just 26 days after 
Nippon started its all- 
out blitz against the 
Philippines and _ three 
days after Manuel Que- 
zon had been inaugu- 
rated for his second term 
as President. An unde- 
fended open city by dec- 
laration of General Mac- 
Arthur, it was left for 
the Nipponese when the 
American Commander- 
in-Chief withdrew his 
forces south of the city 
to unite them with the 
northern defenders. 
Thus the Nipponese 


swarmed into the 370-year-old city without 
loss of a man. Their first act was to invoke 
restrictions against white civilians, who 
were ordered to stay indoors under penalty 
of being shot. This, according to a report 
by General MacArthur, probably means 
that the entire white population will be in- 
terned— Americans, Spaniards, Germans, 
and what not—with special discrimina- 
tion against Americans “in marked con- 
trast” to previous treatment of Jap civil- 
ians by American troops. 

But while the Nipponese march into the 
capital city was uneventful, the invaders 
were able to achieve this end only through 
extremely heavy casualties elsewhere. Fu- 
rious battles on all fronts led up to the 
eventual American retreat to Bataan. In 
these, the invaders used large reinforce- 
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Land battleship: Big guns on islands flanking 
Corregidor helped defense of Manila Bay 
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Manila has fallen, and with it has 
crashed America’s Far Eastern outpost. 
It may soothe the pain of defeat to 
minimize the catastrophe, or to hold 
out hope for MacArthur’s battered 
forces now hemmed ‘in on Corregidor 
and the Bataan Peninsula. But let us 
not delude ourselves with the thought 
that the defense of the Philippine Is- 
lands reflects any great credit upon us. 
And, in our thirst for good news, let us 
not give undue importance to the con- 
tinuance of the Philippine struggle, now 
virtually ended. 

Unquestionably, time will unfold the 
fact that most of the effects in the 
Philippine tragedy came from causes 
running back into the years, involving 
our national policy and our peacetime 
muffling of war preparations. The fall 
of the islands was long foreseen by 
those who knew the defense problem 
of the archipelago. But few saw the 
defenses of these islands toppling over 
like a house of cards in less than a 
month. The army was expected at least 
to hold the enemy for a considerable 
time and inflict the greatest possible 
injury upon him with the sea, air, and 
? land forces. 

Surprised by the enemy as to time, 
place, manner and speed of attack, and 
in the magnitude of the enterprise, the 
Philippine garrison had a crippling 
handicap from the start. Add to these 
factors, with their consequent perplexi- 
ties, the enemy’s initial gaining and 
holding control of the air and sea, and 
the plight of the garrison can be under- 
stood. 


At this time we do not know why 
our air and sea power was so impotent. 
We do not know if the air and sea forces 
were ordered out of danger, leaving the 
land troops to fight it out as best they 
could, but we do know that the “delay- 
ing action” caused by our “stubborn 
resistance” in these islands popped like 
a bubble. 

Headlines may bolster our pride by 
claiming that Japanese timetables were 
thrown off by the “stubborn defense” of 
Manila. But to the Japanese, the col- 
lapse of the Philippines has probably 
thrown them off schedule only because 
) their systematic program for the trans- 
fer of troops southward now must be 


speeded up. 





The Tragedy of the Philippines 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


No value, moreover, will accrue from 
the Pollyanna claims that the army of 
Luzon is holding a “strong position in 
its gallant delaying action on Corregi- 
dor Island and the Bataan Peninsula.” 
For the truth, as seen by anyone who 
knows the Philippines, is that no more 
faulty last-stand position could be 
found than these spots to which the 
army has been forced for refuge. 

Corregidor, standing as an_ island 
gateway at the entrance to Manila Bay, 
could not present a more well-defined 
or more vulnerable target from the air. 
The fortress, about 2 miles off the south 
point of the Bataan Peninsula, con- 
tains the main coast-artillery defenses 
for the harbor, but its fire power could 
have little or no effect on land opera- 
tions. It is no anchor for a land defense, 
but more of a trap. The garrison may 
hold out indefinitely, but its fate is 
sealed as long as the enemy has control 
of the sea and air around it and oc- 
cupies Manila and the bay shores to 
the east and south. 

Bataan Peninsula, isolated from all 
supply and communication centers, and 
covered with crisscross mountain ranges, 
is more of. a hideout than a defensive 
battleground. This roadless terrain is 
traversed by deep ravines whose tortu- 
ous streams canalize the area, dividing 
it into segments unsuited for defensive 
positions. The peaks rise in the Mari- 
veles sector, in the south, to more than 
4,600 feet and whittle down to under 
3,000 feet in the Olongapo naval-station 
area. The whole peninsula is controlled 
from the sea or from the one road- 
way along the east side facing Manila 
Bay. 


As to the “expected guerrilla war- 


-fare” to be waged by the Filipinos, the 


chance is slight for such action, except 
perhaps on a small scale and in some 
isolated sections of the islands. Certain- 
ly, no such guerrilla tactics as employed 
by the irregulars of China and Russia 
may be expected in Luzon, where the 
hinterland is occupied or controlled by 
the invader. Moreover, the mountains 
of North Luzon from which a guerrilla 
war could be launched are not only in 
the hands of the Japs but their troops 
lie between this area and the remnants 
of the MacArthur forces in the Bataan 
Peninsula. 
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ments, landed at the beachheads on Lin- 
gayen Gulf, north of Manila, and at 
Mauban and Atimonan to the south. These 
additions increased the Japanese Army in 
Luzon to an estimated twelve divisions— 
about 250,000 men. In contrast, the de- 
fending force amounted to fewer than 
50,000 first-class soldiers, although the js- 
lands probably had available another 
75,000 men only partially trained and 
equipped. 

With the small American and Filipino 
air force temporarily knocked out in the 
first few days of battle, the Japs made de- 
vastating use of their control of the skies, 
Dive bombers swooped down in repeated 
bombing and strafing attacks upon the 
defenders deployed across the Luzon jun- 
gles, rice paddies, and coconut groves. 
Then tanks and armored cars streaked 
over the roads toward the capital from 
both the north and south. 


Heroes 


As in every battle in American history, 
the nation’s troops showed their toughness 
by many acts of individual heroism. Out- 
standing was the feat of a little 120- 
pounder, the 22-year-old Lt. William Por- 
ter of Las Cruces, N. M., who by holding 
a bridge singlehanded while under heavy 
fire enabled his men to reach safe _posi- 
tions. He did it by coolly picking off all 
the members of an enemy machine-gun 
nest with a rifle. Friends promptly dubbed 
him a “second Sergeant York.” 

In another stirring act, an American 
tank unit under Maj. Ernest Miller re- 
fused to surrender after being surrounded 
by Japs on the northern front, and blitzed 
its way through a ring of steel with all 
guns blazing. In still another case, an un- 
identified American major and a driver 
operating a mounted 75-millimeter gun 
smashed directly into a Japanese tank 
column. This sally, in which the major 
was killed, so inspired supporting Filipino 
troops that they dashed into the melee 
and broke up the enemy attack by hurling 
gasoline-filled bottles at the tanks. 

While such deeds surpassed the vaunted 
fanatical bravery of the Japanese in- 
vaders, they could not offset the over- 
whelming weight of Nipponese man power 
and metal. And the imperative need for 
conserving the defenders’ fighting power 
led to a series of swift American moves. 

First, General MacArthur put an esti- 
mated 300 American and Filipino wound- 
ed aboard the hospital ship Mactan at 
Manila and dispatched it to Australia. 
Meanwhile, the Navy abandoned its 
bomb-scarred base at Cavite, south of 
Manila, but only after destroying fuel and 
other supplies and evacuating all ships. 

Then came General MacArthur’s dra- 
matic maneuver in which he withdrew his 
southern forces from under the noses of 
Japanese planes, scouts, and harassing 
units and consolidated them with his 
troops north of the Philippine capital. 
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Results of the first month of war in the Far East 


Besides giving the defenders the advan- 
tages of Bataan Province’s treacherous 
Mariveles Mountains, the stratagem also 
opened the way for a possible final with- 
drawal of MacArthur’s armies to Corre- 
= 2 miles south of Bataan in Manila 
y. ; 
Corregidor, a tadpole-shaped, steep- 


sided rock about 4 miles long, is one of. 


the most heavily armed fortresses in the 
Far East. Site of Fort Mills, it bristles 
with 12-inch guns, which cover all seaward 
approaches to Manila Bay, and with sec- 
ondary batteries, including anti-aircraft 
weapons, that guard its flanks, rear, and 
sky approaches. And to the south it is 


supported by lesser fortifications on the 
small islands of Caballo, El Fraile, and 
Carabao—Forts Hughes, Drum, and 
Frank. 

Realizing the formidableness of this ob- 
stacle, Japan signalized her occupation of 
Manila by stepping up air attacks on Cor- 
regidor. American anti-aircraft guns thun- 
dered back. But by this week, despite 
three successive days of prolonged raids, 
including attacks by 60 bombers on Jan. 
2 and 52 on Jan. 4, the island’s defenders 
reported that both casualties and material 
damage had been slight. On the other 


hand, fifteen raiders had been shot out of. 


the air and numerous others damaged. 


Kipling Sequel 


Moulmein, Burma, with its silty, pic- 
turesque harbor and gilded pagodas framed 
by thickly wooded hills, used to be a 
sleepy Oriental backwater, kept alive for 
the outside world by the Tommy in Kip- 
ling’s “Mandalay” who yearned to be 
“by the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ 
lazy at the sea.” Moulmein came to life 
as a strategic center of the war when 
the RAF established an air base near 
the city. 

Last week a Japanese squadron at- 
tempted to raid the base. It was met by 
three American Tomahawk planes, piloted, 
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Danger spot: Alaska’s strategic position in the North Pacific 


according to the British radio, by Ameri- 
can volunteers. Three of the attackers were 
shot down in a battle near Moulmein, and 
the Tomahawks thereupon chased the rest 
more than 70 miles to their base in Thai- 
land and destroyed four more as they were 
attempting to land. 





Dagger at Tokyo 
Reported Jap Moves Off Alaska 
Stress Importance of Outpost 


When Secretary of State William Henry 


Seward bought Alaska from Russia for . 


$7,200,000 back in 1867, the nation got a 
big laugh and spoke of “Seward’s Icebox.” 
Sixty-eight years later, when Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell called Alaska “the most 
important strategic place in the world,” 
Americans again chuckled at what they 
considered the officer’s fanatical ideas 
about air warfare. 

But last week,: with the Japanese in 
possession of Manila and threatening the 
entire United States position in the South- 
ern Pacific, Alaska was far from a laugh- 
ing matter. Instead, it appeared increas- 
ingly probable that this northern territory, 
with its string of Aleutian Islands stretch- 


ing scimitarlike toward Japan’s vitals, - 


would play a key part in the Battle of the 
Pacific. 

This was foreshadowed last week as 
Alaska began to turn up in the war news. 
On Dec. 30 the Navy Department re- 
ported: “Japanese vessels are suspected of 
being in the neighborhood of Kodiak.” 
Three days later, Anthony J. Dimond, the 
territory’s delegate in Congress, urged that 
the Alaska-Aleutian front be reinforced 
with “planes, more planes—lots of planes.” 
He also suggested that an attempt be made 
to lease from Soviet Russia the Koman- 
dorskie Islands, located near the Asiatic 
tip of the Aleutian chain, both as a base 
for aerial operations against Japan and for 


f 
self-protection. All of this was pointed up 
by President - Roosevelt, who mentioned 
Kamchatka, the Siberian peninsula on 
which the Soviet has an excellent naval 
base at Petropavlovsk, as a possible desti- 
nation for American war goods. 

Against just such a war contingency as 
has arisen, the United States began pour- 
ing money into Alaska defenses at the 
start of the rearmament program. To date, 
more than $100,000,000 has been appro- 
priated for the purpose. Naval air bases 
have been established on Kodiak Island, 
at Sitka, and at Dutch Harbor. An ad- 
vance base is understood to have been set 
up on Attu Island at the western end of the 
chain, only 640 miles from the Japanese 
base at Paramushir, at the tip of the Kuril 
Islands. 





City of Claims 


The ancient Chinese city of Changsha, 


which once manufactured firecrackers for . 


American Fourth of July celebrations, ac- 
quired a later fame as the most mysterious 
front in the China war—a place where 
both sides claimed simultaneous “vic- 
tories.” 

Such conflicting reports arose over bat- 
tles in October 1939 and again in Sep- 
tember 1941. On the second occasion, a 
foreign resident of the city provided News- 
WEEK with this account: “About 6,000 
Japanese got into Changsha on horseback; 
the Chinese troops ran away; the Japanese 
held the city for five days and then went 
away with every horse loaded with rice. 
The Chinese then returned and proclaimed 


a great victory.” 


Last week the Japanese again attacked 
Changsha. The rival claims, as irrecon- 
cilable as any ever to follow a battle, were 
these: The Chinese: It was a “catastrophic 
debacle” for the Japanese. They were 
routed with casualties of 52,000. The Jap- 


‘anese: “Complete occupation” of Chang- 


sha achieved. Chinese all mopped up. 


Sneak War 


They ain't  soldiers—the Japanese, 
They're more like blinkin’ monkeys. They 
climb trees. They dodge about in the jun- 
gle. Gor blimey! The little blighters won't 
fight in the open. I want one more chance 
at ’em with me good arm. United Press 
quotation from a Cockney infantryman 
who lost an arm in the Malay fighting. 


It was neither cowardice nor folly that 
prompted the Japanese troops in Malaya 
to skulk in bushes and scamper up trees 
like monkeys. It was part-of a tricky, care- 
fully calculated scheme to destroy the 
British, schooled in orthodox modes of 
warfare. Some of the tricks the Japanese 
invented themselves; some they copied 
from the Nazis. In many respects the tac- 
tics resembled those of American Indian 
warfare. 

All last week the sneak war went on in 
the shadowy jungle. Wearing no identif- 
able uniform, but simply shorts, singlet, 
and rubber shoes (or even Malay dress), 
the Japanese slithered around the native 
kampongs. Sometimes blasts of firecrack- 
ers or rockets were set off to confuse the 
enemy. Sometimes the monkey fighters, 
hidden in trees, sniped at British outposts. 
In groups, or even singly, they crept up 
on objectives miles ahead of their bases. 
Wherever British opposition developed in 
force, they offered no fight but silently 
slunk away. When trapped, however, they 
fought with reckless bravado. 

These tactics served the invaders well 
in their twin drives, the one. down the 
casuarina-belted east coast, the other 
through the denser mangrove jungle of 
the west coast. The eastern forces claimed 
to have captured Kuantan, an important 
highway junction 190 miles north of Singa- 
pore, on New Year’s Eve. The British, 
however, insisted they were still holding 
the town’s airport. Across the peninsula, 
the west-coast forces mopped up their 
most recent capture, Ipoh, the tin center, 
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99) miles north of Singapore, and then 
resumed their familiar tricks in an effort 
tp reach the Bernam River, 250 miles 
Forth of Singapore. Japanese attempts to 
hand reinforcements on the west coast were 
thwarted when British artillery sank a 
steamship and four barges, but the in- 
vaders increased their pressure and the 
week ended with the defenders falling back 
toward the river. ‘ 

In the Malayan campaign, the Japanese 
have a double objective: (1) to break 
British resistance and so gain advance 
bases for an all-out assault on Singapore, 
(2) to gain possession of tin, rubber, coal, 
and iron that make Malaya, acre for acre, 
one of the richest lands on earth. They al- 
rady have taken valuable rubber planta- 
tions and tin mines, but to get the 
products back to Japanese industries, 
without molestation, they must take 
Singapore. Girding itself for a prolonged 
siege, Singapore fought off four separate 
air raids and accepted martial law for 
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chance (Might in the Indies 
| Press Deep mistrust of the Japanese became a 
iryman [i miding principle long ago with Lt. Gen. 
ting. Hein ter Poorten, bullet-headed, 54-year- 
lv that old commander-in-chief of the Netherlands 
ve ee Indies. His suspicions were consistently 
, pain translated into action. He built up the 
sprees colonial army. More important still, he 
ie bought all the military planes United 
dia States plants would agree to sell him. 
aes 0 a ° ° 
ociien The possibilities of war in the air dawned 
copied on him early. Soon after his graduation 
a aa from the Royal Military Academy at Breda 
Sadinn in 1908, he flew a balloon. Then, turning 
to planes, he became the first Dutch officer 
— to obtain a pilot’s license and the first 
lentif to fly a military plane in the Indies. He be- 
7 - came chief of staff in 1937 and began 
7 strengthening the colonial defenses for the 
dress), Ti inevitable showdown with the Japanese. 
native Hil By the time le assumed the supreme com- 
scrack- TM mand last Oct. 12, his old suspicions were 
ise the fast developing into certainty. 
ghters, As a result, the Dutch were on their toes. 
tposts. ready for action, even before the Japanese 
spt up struck, it was revealed only last week. Be- 
bases. cause Japanese warships and loaded trans- 
ped im ports were “sailing up and down the en- 
ilently trance of the Gulf of Siam,” an official 
r, they statement said, the Netherlands Fleet was 
ordered to sea as long ago as Nov. 30, while 
's well the Tokyo-Washington negotiations were 
nthe still in progress. The Dutch “did not trust 
other the game the Japanese were playing.” 
gle of Preparedness produced unexpected re- 
laimed sults, By a series of lightning blows (NEws- 
ortant WEEK, Jan. 5), Dutch submarines and 
Singa- planes, whose striking power had been un- 
ritish, derestimated before the conflict, accounted 
olding for about 40 ‘per cent of Japanese sea 
insula, losses during the first three weeks of the 
their war. The total was: 1 Japanese cruiser, 2 
enter, destroyers, 4 troop transports, 4 supply 
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Hitler’s Strategy Points at Malta 


by Admi:al WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


In spite of Japanese successes in 
the China seas, the forces of Hitler are 
still the more dangerous. Japan is weak- 
er economically and fights alone. When 
the advantages accruing from local air 
and sea control, permitting her to move 


troops at will, are overcome, Japan is - 


through. Hitler still possesses great 
centralized military strength, which can 
be moved through Europe without sup- 
porting sea power; he possesses great 
air strength and greater resources than 
Japan can now muster. 

Nevertheless, all has not gone well 
with Hitler lately. The military cam- 
paign in Russia thus far is a failure. 
But throughout the entire war his great 
handicap has been lack of sea power. 
Without it he has been unable to in- 
vade Britain or as yet to wrest control 
of the Mediterranean from the British 
Navy. The submarine campaign in the 
Atlantic has not fared well. Hitler must 
now turn to one or the other of the 
two prime objectives, invasion of 
Britain, or control of the Mediterrane- 
an, if he is to restore some of the pres- 
tige lost in the Russian and sea ventures 
and assist the beleaguered Axis armies 
in Libya. 


Of the two, the attempt to con- 
trol the Mediterranean would seem the 
more probable since Britain is now 
stronger than she was in September 


1940. Also, Japan has shown what can ~ 


be done in the matter of moving troops 
when control of limited sea areas is 
assured. 

Though Hitler has always had covet- 
ous eyes on the territory of North Africa 
as a foothold to move eastward through 
Egypt, military campaigns elsewhere, 
too much reliance on a weak Italy, and, 
above all, British sea power have rele- 
gated the battle of North Africa to a 
secondary role in Nazi strategy up to 
the present. Now something drastic 
must be done to recoup the fallen 
fortunes in this area. 

True, repeated attempts have been 
made to reinforce the Axis forces in 
Libya by way of the sea, but the British 
have been alive to this threat, as the 
toll taken of troop and supply ships 
and supporting naval craft testifies. For 
the four months beginning with August, 
British official claims are 137 Axis craft 
sunk or damaged attempting to cross 
the Mediterranean. Since the Libyan 


campaign opened on Nov. 18, British 
sea efforts have been on the increase, 
with the result that probably not more 
than 40 per cent of Axis convoys gets 
through. British communiqués give 
most of the credit to their submarines, 
which is logical for they are essentially 
fitted for this work, while the rest of 
British air and sea strength is en- 
gaged in furthering the Libyan cam- 
paign, guarding their own convoys, and 
bombing Axis submarine nests and air 
bases. 


It is now Hitler’s move. As usual, 
before a real blitz starts, red herrings 
are drawn across the trail. A move 
through Spain is rumored, but why 
stretch lines of communication, already 
overtaxed, through a country unable to 
support an occupying army, when, on 
the quiet, Spanish submarine bases can 
be used just as they were in the last 
war? 

Axis strength in troops, air force, and 
submarines is reported on the increase 
in the Aegean Sea area. The islands of 
Lemnos, Mytilene, Chios, and Samos, 
very close to Turkey, are being turned 
into centers of air power. This is 
ostensibly a threat to Turkey, but why 
open another front when the campaigns 
in Russia and Libya are not going 
well? These islands are also stepping- 
stones to Crete, only 200 miles away 
from North Africa. 

The Axis is building up its strength 
in Sicily and in Southern Italy. Nazi 
submarines are on the increase in the 
Mediterranean (two were sunk off 
Bardia when that port was recaptured 
by the British). Malta, that keystone 
of strength for the British, and pest 
for the Axis, lying directly between 
Sicily and Tripoli and only 198 miles 
from that port, has been attacked from 
the air oftener than any spot on the 
globe. 

What is more logical, then, that if 
or when Hitler starts a winter Mediter- 
ranean blitz, it will lie somewhere be- 
tween Toulon and Crete; that the air 
force and air-borne troops will play a 
prominent role; that an intensive Axis 
submarine campaign can be expected, 
and that Malta, lying only 60 miles 
from Sicily, will be a most important 
objective to capture, perhaps somewhat 
after the manner in which Crete was 
taken, by air-borne troops? 
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transports, 1 lighter, 3 freighters, 1 un- 
identified vessel. 

On the basis of this record, ter Poorten 
last week issued an urgent call for more 
bombers, fighter planes, and anti-aircraft 
guns for the islands, “which will be de- 
fended to the last man.” His request was 
amplified by a spokesman: “The Allies 
should immediately organize depth of de- 
fense in the Pacific by strengthening the 
Indies to the utmost. They should make 
their final stand in these islands or it may 
be years before they can regain their lost 
positions.” 

Part of this proposal has apparently 
been made effective, for the Batavia com- 
muniqué of Jan. 2 disclosed that United 
States warships and planes were cooper- 
ating with the Dutch forces. The occasion 
for the announcement was a Japanese 
aerial attack on two American planes which 
escaped unscathed and on one warship 
which sustained minor damage. 

From the northwestern tip of Sumatra 
to Dutch New Guinea, Dutch planes and 
submarines were on the alert to anticipate 
the next Japanese assault. Blows fell on 
Labuan Bilik, town in Eastern Sumatra, 
and on Bobo in Dutch New Guinea, both 
of which were bombed. Japanese destroyers 
shelled Menado, a town of 28,000 popula- 
tion near the northern tip of Celebes. On 
the other hand, it was established that 
earlier reports of an attack on the Su- 
matran town of Medan by parachute 
troops were “based on faulty observation.” 

The danger to Dutch Borneo grew more 
acute during the week as the Japanese 
gained complete control of British Sarawak 





on the same island and effected a landing 
on British North Borneo. As the Tokyo 
radio triumphantly proclaimed that Brit- 
ish oil had fallen to the invaders, ter 
Poorten gave an answer. “The Japanese,” 
he said, “will not be allowed to get away 
with the oil because the Netherlands East 
Indies Air Force will bomb the daylights 
out of them.” 





What of the Fleet? 


‘Hoomana Wa Nui’ or ‘Be Patient’ 
Is Answer of CINCPAC Nimitz 


On the last day of 1941, Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz officially took over his new job 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet. One of his first tasks was to hold a 
press conference to discuss in his soft-spok- 
en way the shelling of three Hawaiian 
points—Hilo on the island of Hawaii, Ka- 
hului on Maui, and the coast near Lihue 
on Kauai. The attacks had been made the 
night before by submarines with small 
damage. 

Wise to undersea ways, having once been 
a submarine officer himself, the new 
CINCPAC ‘came up with this theory: the 
sub commanders, having finished their 
hunting assignments and made ready for 
the long trip back to Japan, were just using 
up spare ammunition rather than carry it 
home again. He thought similar shellings 
might be possible on the West Coast of the 
United States. 

“When they do not have targets for tor- 
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pedoes,” he explained, “it is relatively safe 
for submarines to rise to the surface near 
some port and throw a few shells into the 
city.” The ocean, he added, was “too big 
to prevent it entirely” despite vigilant 
anti-submarine patrols. 

Asked about the possibilities of a full. 
dress naval attack on Hawaii should Sip. 
gapore fall, Admiral Nimitz said he be. 
lieved an assault on the islands was “al. 
ways a possibility” and added the Navy 
was prepared to do its utmost to keep them 
from falling into enemy hands. But to the 
question that many a puzzled American 
has asked these past few weeks: “What js 
the Pacific Fleet doing?”, Nimitz cagily 
spoke a Hawaiian phrase—hoomana wa 
nui, meaning “Be patient.” 


Significance 





Admiral Nimitz’s reticence about the 
Pacific Fleet was in accord with obvious 
military requirements. However, aside from 
the question of secret strategy, much of 
the bewilderment of the average citizen 
about the operations of the Fleet has been 
based on elementary misconceptions of 
how a modern navy goes about its job. 

This has been especially true since Sec- 
retary Knox announced a week after the 
Pearl Harbor raid that the entire undam- 
aged balance of the Fleet was “‘at sea seek- 
ing contact with the enemy,” thereby con- 
juring up a picture of warships in close 
formation zigzagging across the Pacific 
with guns primed for a crack at the Jap- 
anese Fleet. At the same time, citizens’ 
confusion has been increased by such re- 
ports as one that emanated from London 
last week, quoting the Paris radio to the 


effect that the American and Japanese Pan: 
Fleets had just joined battle in the Pa- 
cific. and 


Actually, the major fighting units of a 
modern fleet do not themselves ask the On 
first contact with their enemy opposites. 
This job they leave to their submarines 
and observation aircraft, whose task it is “tact 
to report the presence and strength of an 


enemy. The main striking force of a fleet avi 
is thus enabled to meet the enemy units u- Hj nal 
der favorable circumstances and often in ing 
superior force. exter 
Moreover, the lessons taught at Crete I jp, , 
and by the sinking of the Prince of Wales alve 
and Repulse have put fleets on guard Hi toric 
against engaging in battle without ade- Rus 
quate air support. This tends to keep both pep 
the American and Japanese battle squad- T 
rons from venturing too close to enemy prol 


land bases and would explain why the Nip- ae 
ponese Fleet, reported last week to be aga 


somewhere east of the Caroline Islands, Hi to; 
had so far refused to emerge from the pro- cap 
tective canopy of air power based on the beo 
mandated isles. arti 

These Pacific dots could furnish the Nip- i coy 
ponese Navy with air support many times me 
tougher than could be provided by a large vis 
number of carriers accompanying an al- Ti for 


tacking American Fleet. 
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Reds Prove Mastery of Offense 
by Mixing Daring and Surprise 


War Machine Chops Up 
Panzer Chief’s Army at Kaluga 


and Seizes Port in Crimea 


One of the favorite phrases used by the 
Germans last summer to describe the con- 
dition of defeated Russian divisions was 
“tactical disintegration.” As events later 
proved, the Nazis had been fooled. The 
Soviets were actually breaking up into 
smaller units and guerrilla bands accord- 
ing to a prearranged plan. To a large 
extent, the application of these and simi- 
lar defensive tactics halted the German 
advance, The latest series of Red vic- 
tories has now demonstrated that the 
Russians are masters of offensive tactics 
as well, 

The Soviet operations last week were 
probably the best example of this so far. In 
aseries of attacks the Red Army smashed 
against the great arc of the German front 
to the west of Moscow. In the north they 
captured Staritsa. In the center they 
brought the key city of Mozhaisk under 
artillery fire and were reported to have 
concentrated 30 divisions—including six 
mechanized ones—against ten German di- 
visions holding the town. In ultimatum 
form, the Moscow radio broadcast a de- 


mand to the Nazis that they “surrender 
or die.” In the southern sector of the 
front, the Russians took the vital town of 
Maloyaroslavets. 

But the best example of the Red tech- 
nique occurred during the capture of the 
city of Kaluga, a German strong point. 
This city was held by the forces of Col. 
Gen. Heinz Guderian, the man who as 
much as any other built up the Nazi 
panzer divisions and has been noted as 
one of the leading advocates of blitz war- 
fare. Guderian’s original tank army had 
been smashed by the Russians last month 
near Tula. His forces at Kaluga numbered 
fifteen infantry divisions but he had only 
one armored unit. 

The Russians amassed a special army of 
cavalry, tanks, infantry, and artillery some 
distance from Kaluga. The Germans were 
concentrated on the main highways await- 
ing the attack. But the Reds struck out 
over the snow-covered fields and through 
rough trails in the forests. In four days, 
they marched 60 miles and then fell on 
the unprepared Germans from the rear. 
After nine days of fighting in the desolated 
streets of Kaluga, the Germans were van- 
quished. 

An even more daring example of Soviet 
tactics took place in the Crimea. It was 
last fall when the Nazis drove across the 
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peninsula, captured the town of Kerch on 
the eastern tip, and announced that they 
were ready to hop over into the Caucasus. 
Last week the Russians retook not only 
Kerch but the port of Theodosia, 60 miles 
along the coast to the west. 

Like the Soviet attack on Kaluga, the 
assault on Theodosia came at night. A 
storm with snow squalls had whipped the 
shallow waters of the Black: Sea into a 
nasty chop as Russian marines were landed 
from small boats. Effecting a complete 
surprise, the marines captured the harbor 
district, and before the Germans recovered 
Red soldiers were pouring off invasion 
barges under cover of a naval bombard- 
ment. 

One noteworthy feature of the assault 
on Kerch and Theodosia was the lack of 
air support for the German troops. Not 
until the Russians had consolidated their 
position did the Luftwaffe planes appear 
overhead—the inference being that they 
had to be transferred from some other 
sector of the front. In the meantime, the 
Soviets managed to get an attack rolling 
across the Crimean plain with the objective 
of breaking the Nazi siege of Sevastopol 
and thus restoring to the Black Sea fleet 
its freedom of action. 

The Finnish front was notably free of 
attacks last week. But the return of For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden to Britain 
revealed one interesting fact about the 
state of that sector. It was disclosed that 
Eden had gone to Russia on a battleship, 
landed and proceeded to Moscow by train. 
Since the only port at which a battleship 
could dock was Murmansk, the inference 
was that the entire rail line from that port 
to the capital was open and comparative- 
ly safe—despite repeated German claims 
that it had been cut by attacks from 
the air. 





Battle for Convoy 


The account released last week of a run- 
ning five-day sea and air battle that oc- 
curred during a Nazi attack on a British 
convoy in the Atlantic made one of the 
most dramatic stories of the war. But 
more than that, it illustrated the latest 
techniques ‘of convoy protection and at- 
tack. All but two merchantmen of the 
British convoy reached port safely, but at 
the cost of a destroyer and an auxiliary 
aircraft carrier. Nazi losses were put by 
London at a minimum of three submarines 
and two Focke-Wulf bombers. 

The British tactics wove new methods 
into the old pattern of convoy defense. 
The merchantmen were still shepherded 
by destroyers, but these were aided by a 
small aircraft carrier, converted from a 
captured German merchant vessel. Its 
tasks were both to beat off Nazi bombers 
and to hunt for enemy submarines. As the 
convoy neared Britain, the aerial escort 
was reinforced by the fast, heavily armed 
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Consolidated B-24 bombers, probably serv- 
ing as both fighters and bombers. 

The Nazi tactics were based on cease- 
less, coordinated attacks by submarine 
wolf packs and long-ranging bombers. The 
reliance was mainly upon the number of 
the attackers and the persistence of their 
effort, and the tremendous change from 
the rather haphazard methods of the last 
war was shown by the way in which the 
Nazis kept the convoy under attack for 
five days. 





Raid on Rommel 


Britain’s tough Commandos, named for 
the fearless Boer fighting units which har- 
ried British troops in the Boer War of 
1897, have the most rigorous standards of 
any men under the Union Jack. They 
undergo stiff training, such as swimming a 
river in full kit complete with tommy gun 
and grenades, to harden them for daring 
raids against the Axis from Norwegian 
fiords to Libyan wastes, and in recent 
months their forays have netted more and 
more successes. 

Last week Cairo revealed how the Com- 
mandos had executed their greatest feat so 
far—a night raid on the headquarters of 
Gen. Erwin Rommel, commander of the 
Axis forces in Libya, 200 miles behind the 
front lines. It outdid the Germans at their 
best. 

The attack was timed to coincide with 
the start of the present British offensive 
in Libya on Nov. 18. For two days and 
nights the party of 30 Commandos under 
Col. Geoffrey Keyes, whose father, Ad- 
miral Sir Roger Keyes, organized the 
shock-troop force, hid out in a dried-up 
watercourse. At the zero hour, in all-black 
uniforms, hands and faces smudged with 
burnt cork, the British stole up to the 
Nazi headquarters. They banged on the 
front door, killed the sentry who opened 
it, and turned their tommy guns on the 
unsuspecting German staff officers inside 
—apparently without giving them a chance 
to surrender. Their quarry, General Rom- 
mel, it so happened, was away at a birth- 
day party. But the nerve center of the 
Axis Army was disorganized at a critical 
time. There was a dark side to the victory, 
however: Colonel Keyes lost his life in 
the raid. 


4] At the same time Commandos staged 
their raid on Nazi shipping at Vaagséy 
Island off German-occupied Norway on 
Dec. 27, other Commandos were making a 


second attack on the Lofoten Islands far-. 


ther north, first raided ten months ago. 
The second raiding party returned to Brit- 
ain on Jan. 1 with prisoners and about 100 
Norwegian men and women eager to join 
their free countrymen. 


. J This week, in the Far East, the Com- 
mandos struck their first blow against the 
Japanese. They ambushed a motor con- 


voy on a Malayan supply road far behind 
the front, using hand grenades to destroy 
three trucks and a staff car containing 
three officers. 


Back in Bardia 
British Mop Up Libyan Gains; 
Both Sides in Need of Supplies 





The main street of Bardia, the onetime 
model town of Italian Libya, has had 
many names. It bore the proud title of 
Via Mussolini until a year ago, when Aus- 
tralians captured the place and called the 
thoroughfare Ned Kelly Street after a 
Robin Hood hero of their native bush 
country. Britons subsequently rechris- 
tened it Churchill Street. Last spring, 
when the Nazis took Bardia, they dubbed 
it Hitlerstrasse. 

Last week the street changed its name 
for the fifth time. It became Smuts Ave- 
nue. It was so called after Field Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, South African 
Premier, by men of the First and Second 
South African Divisions of Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck’s Eighth Army. They captured 
Bardia on Jan. 2 after a week of fierce air 
and artillery preparation. : 

Engineers cut holes in the perimeter de- 
fenses and filled in tank traps; then tanks 
drove through the gaps, followed by South 
Africans with fixed bayonets. The British 
lost 60 dead and 300 wounded. They res- 
cued 1,150 British prisoners and took 7,500 
Axis troops, including 1,000 Germans. 

At the same’ time, a squadron of four 
British *-3troyers sank or. > Italian and two 
German submarines that had been trying 
to supply Bardia and attack British ship- 
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Azis as well as British wounded in Libya are cheered by a Highland piper 


ping routes to Tobruk and Bengasi. But 
London admitted the loss of the 7,175- 
ton cruiser Neptune and 1,690-ton de- 
stroyer Kandahar in the Mediterranean. 
Both hit mines. 

Last year the British captured an Italian 
general at Bardia, Gen. Annibale Bergon- 
zoli, nicknamed “Electric Whiskers” be- 
cause of his fiery red beard. This time they 
bagged a German there, Major General 
Schmidt, chief staff officer of the African 
panzer group. He was the second Nazi gen- 
eral the British have taken (the first was 
General von Ravenstein, captured on Nov. 
29 near Sidi Rezegh). The graves of two 
others were discovered at Derna last week. 

With the fall of Bardia, the only enemy 
forces still holding out in Eastern Libya 
were isolated pockets in the Sollum and 
Halfaya sector on the Libyan-Egyptian 
frontier. This week those last remaining 
strongholds were under heavy attack both 
by air and artillery. The bulk of what was 
left of Rommel’s main strength was some 
300 miles to the west, in the Agedabia 
area, threatened with being cut off from 
Tripolitania. But, beyond some sparring 
by both sides, there was a lull in the fight- 
ing that Cairo attributed to a “race for 
supplies.” The British and the Axis alike 
were said to be making an all-out effort to 
rush reinforcements to their armies. 

Meanwhile, British and Free French 
bombers stepped up their raids on Tripoli 
and other bases where help for Rommel 
might be landed. In addition, the RAF 
struck at German bases in Greece and 
Crete twice in three days while the Ger- 
mans ‘bombed Malta by day and night— 
another sign that the present Libyan cam- 
paign is merely one phase of a struggle for 
supremacy throughout the Mediterranean 
area. 
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Encirclement Chief Step 
in Global Offensive Designed 
to Forge Eventual Victory 
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Here’s to 1942, 

A year of toil, 

A year of struggle, 

A year of peril, 

But along step forward to victory. 


At midnight New Year’s Eve, Winston 
Churchill, speeding back to Washington 
fom his two-day visit to Ottawa, took 
time out from his around-the-clock work 
to join newspaper correspondents in the 
railroad diner just south of Brattleboro, 
Vt. Garbed in a “siren suit,” a powder- 
blue zippered coverall designed for air 
raids, the British Prime Minister uttered 
the foregoing toast to the accompaniment 
of a whisky and soda. Then, linking arms 
with a human chain, he struck up “Auld 
Lang Syne,” and the reporters swung into 


“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” Churchill . 


gave the V-for-Victory salute. The gesture 
was mirrored in a hundred hands. 

That the Prime Minister’s toast to the 
New Year was not just words was proved 
promptly on his return to the White House 
when he joined President Roosevelt in tak- 
ing two long strides toward victory. On 
Jan. 1 and 2, the two leaders of the de- 
mocracies welcomed 24 other nations fight- 
ing at their sides in pledging that none 




































Adm. Thomas C. Hart 


Naval Forces Commander 





Maj. Gen. George H. Brett 


Deputy Supreme Commander 


United Nations Gear Strategy 
to Closing In on Axis Powers 


would sign a separate peace. On Jan. 3, 
they jointly named Gen. Sir Archibald P. 
Wavell, architect of Britain’s first smash- 
ing victory against the Axis in Libya a 
year ago, as the supreme commander of 
the United Nations fighting Japan in the 
Southwestern Pacific. 





International 
Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell 


Chief in Southwestern Pacific 





‘International 





Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 


China Area Commander 
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The Prime Minister had prophesied 
these steps in the Canadian capital on 
Dec. 30, when he delivered to the Domin- 
ion Parliament a companion piece to the 
address he had made to Congress the pre- 
vious week. Churchill predicted that the 
anti-Axis nations would resolve “to fight 
on in unity together, and in fidelity, one 
with another without any thought except 
the total and final extirpation of the Hitler 
tyranny, of the Japanese frenzy and the - 
Mussolini flop.” Although admitting that 
“the French Government had at their own 
suggestion solemnly bound themselves 
with us not to make a separate peace,” he 
went on to honor Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s 
Free French who “would not bow their 
knees.” 

“We did not make this war,” the visitor 
recalled, “we did not seek it, we did all we 
could to avoid it, we did too much to avoid 
it ... But if anybody likes to play rough 
we can play rough too.” 


Pledge 


Then Churchill returned to Washington 
on Jan. 1 to resume his joint strategy talks 
with Mr. Roosevelt. These conversations 
produced their first visible results the next 
day, Jan. 2, when the White House an- 
nounced a historic Declaration by United 
Nations (see box, page 21), only four hours 
after the fall of Manila was admitted. It 
was drafted personally by President Roose- 
velt, who had conceived the designation 
United Nations in preference to the term 
Allies or any other label. 

This was only a. four-page document, 
typewritten on gilt-edged white paper. But 
it bore not only the President’s and the 
Prime Minister’s signatures, but those of 
Russian Ambassador Maxim Litvinoff, 
Chinese Foreign Minister T. V. Soong, 
and the envoys of the other 22 anti-Axis 
belligerents. And the State Department 
welcomed the adherence to its principles 
of “appropriate authorities which are not 





Wide World 


Gen. Sir Henry Pownall 
Chief of Staff 
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How Russia Fits Into United Nations Picture 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The declaration by the United 
Nations is more than a military alliance; 
it is a promise to collaborate in the po- 
litical and economic reconstruction of 
the world in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter. Yet third 
among its signatories is the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. 

What is the Russian pledge worth? 

The military clauses are vitally im- 
portant to the Russians. In fact, they 
got a concession: the document was so 
worded as to avoid committing them to 
fight Japan. Despite their current suc- 
cesses, the Russians would be doomed 
to destruction if Great Britain and the 
United States should make peace with 
Germany. It is doubtful if they can even 
clear their soil of the invader without 
substantial help in the form of weapons 
and raw materials. The eventual total 
defeat of Germany obviously would 
serve Russian interests—more obviously 
than it would serve the interests of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Knowing this, the Russians were eager 
for a mutual commitment to fight until 
complete victory is won. 

But such an alliance could have been 
concluded without acceptance by the 
Russians of the liberal principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. What led them to sub- 
scribe to the political leadership of the 
West? 


One conceivable interpretation 
is that the Russians really aspire to a 
form of democratic socialism. This was 
believed a few years ago by many left- 
wing liberals. A democratic political or- 
der is a professed goal of Communism. 
Their leaders have defended dictator- 
ship only as a temporary necessity. The 
new Soviet constitution of 1936 was in 
harmony with Western political 
thought. Today, however, there are 
probably few left-wing liberals who 
are softheaded enough to think that 
Stalin and his aides are democrats at 
heart. 3 
At the other extreme is the thorough- 
ly cynical interpretation. At the mo- 
ment, Stalin needs help from the West 
and will sign whatever he thinks will 


most fully assure that help is given. | 


Doubtless he can subscribe to the At- 
lantic Charter as easily as Communist 
agents in this country wrapped them- 
selves in the American flag and chose 
Abraham Liricoln as their hero during 


the period of united-front activities 
from 1935 until the Russo-German 
pact of 1939. 

All hardheaded analysis must start 
from this latter interpretation. But the 
practical facts remain that the Russians 
are on our side in this struggle and that 
if our side wins we will either have to 
get along with the Russians or quarrel 
with them and perhaps fight another 
war. The sensible course, in the view of 
our high officials, is to explore in the 
best faith the possibilities of collabora- 
tion. 

The cornerstone of collaboration, as 
they see it, must be complete noninter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other 


countries. We must recognize that what 


the Russians do about religion is not our 
business. In due course, they must liqui- 
date the Comintern, which under Stalin 
has been not an agency for world revo- 
lution but an instrument of Soviet for- 
eign policy. Moreover, under the At- 
lantic Charter, the Russians renounce 
expansion by military means. 


No one can guarantee that world 
revolution or imperial conquest will not 
again become a major Russian aim. But 
Stalin’s policies have been essentially 
nationalist. The Russians are fighting in 
defense of their own soil. It is a practical 
certainty that at the end of the war the 
military forces of the Anglo-American 
combination will far exceed theirs. And 
to repair the physical damage Russia 
already has suffered will require im- 
mense effort and probably continuing 
aid from abroad. 

There is, as Anthony Eden said, a 
heavy “legacy of suspicion” to be dis- 
sipated. It is perhaps even heavier on 
the Russian side than on ours. They 
have not forgotten—as most of us have 
—that British and American troops in- 
vaded Russia after the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. Nor have they forgotten that 
when they held out a hand to the West 
in the face of the Nazi peril, it was 
slapped at Munich. 

Now events have brought Russia into 
contact with the liberal West under con- 
ditions requiring a common effort. By 
signing the Declaration of Washington, 
the Russians, in effect, put themselves 
under our political banner. Our officials 
believe that there is no harm in trying 
to make this association stick and much 
to be gained if it does. 


governments”—like the Free French and 
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Danes, Hungarians, Bulgars, Thailanders, 
and other peoples outside their conquered 
homelands. 

The Declaration of Washington, which 
does not require legislative ratification, 
pledged each of the United Nations to 
employ its full resources against those 
Axis powers with which it is at war 
and to make no separate peace with its 
enemies. It also pledged each signatory 
to the Atlantic Charter drafted by the 
President and Prime Minister last sum. 
mer. 


Plan 


The United Nations acted to implement 
their pledge the following day when the 
President and the Prime Minister, with 
the approval of British Dominions and the 


. Netherlands Indies, set up the unified su- 


preme command to fight the Japanese in 
the Southwestern Pacific. 

It was at Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion 
that they selected Wavell to direct all sea, 
land, and air forces in that area—whether 
American, Filipino, British, Australian, 
Dutch, or what not. This 58-year-old writ- 
er on military history, who lost one eye in 
France during the last war, has directed 
Britain’s Indian forces since he was trans- 
ferred from Libya last June. 

To be Wavell’s deputy supreme com- 
mander, the United Nations appointed 
Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, 55-year-old 
chief of the American Army Air Corps. 
He had served as military observer in Mos- 
cow and the Middle East before accom- 
panying Wavell to Chungking to confer 
with Chiang Kai-shek last nionth. Brett 
was temporarily succeeded as Air Corps 
chief by Maj. Gen. Walter R. Weaver, 


.who has commanded the Training Center 


at Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 64-year-old 
submarine expert who commands the 
American Asiatic Fleet, was placed in 
charge of all United naval forces under 
Wavell. Gen. Sir Henry R. Pownall, the 
BEF’s chief of staff in France who was 
last month placed in charge of Britain’s 
Far Eastern forces, was named Wavell’s 
chief of staff. And Chiang Kai-shek was 
given command over all United land and 
air forces that might fight in the Chinese 
theater, including Thailand and Indo- 
China. 


Postscript 


While the Washington conferences were 
resulting in momentous decisions, Anthony 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary, broad- 
cast from London a postscript on his par- 
allel conversations with Joseph Stalin in 
Moscow during December. He announced 
his conviction that “closer political col- 
laboration between us can and will be 
realized,” although he admitted: “We have 
to get rid of the legacy of suspicion on 
both sides.” Eden advised: “We must work 
together to win the war and to win the 
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ace. . » L am convinced that we can do 
h.” 
oa Foreign Secretary’s address, ac- 
erding to Newsweex’s London corre- 
yondent, “was considered a disappoint- 
ment in that it contained no valuable po- 
itical or military information of even the 
jroadest kind. Military events make even 
the most impressive words sound rather 


ch and 
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Ons to 
those 


. War Hi llow. Speechmaking even might make 
he its the government’s position difficult in an 
_— hour when the public is exceedingly anx- 
y the 


ious to see Allied military action in Africa 
ad the Far East brought up to the scale 
of Russian successes.” 

As for the Wavell appointment, the cor- 
respondent described reaction to it as “the 
utmost satisfaction in all responsible cir- 
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Mr. Churchill shows a ‘siren suit’ 


prestige and foreshadows its exploitation 
as a propaganda weapon on a greatly ex- 
panded scale. In time, war-weary Ger- 
mans and Japs, as well as the conquered 
peoples, may prove receptive to the re- 





- the tes. It was considered a success for the 
. with nilitary and an indication that profession- 
nd the il influence is now equal to if not tran- 
ed su- Tm ondant over some political forces. Gen. 
ese In Hc. John Dill, retired chief of staff, is be- 
ee jeved to have played a big part in this. 
Nn Jknow Wavell personally and regard him 
um 88, a absolutely first class—silent, extremely 
hether capable, in the same tradition as our big- 
ralian, + soldiers.” 
ry gest soldiers. 
eye in J Significance 
rected 
trans- The pledge of the United Nations to 
fight together to the ultimate victory is 
com. fgg (esigned to counteract the strategy which 
ointed fae has gained Hitler almost everything he 
ar-old J holds. Against his strategy of “divide 
Corps, fg ad conquer,”. the coalition has set up 
. Mos- the precept: “Unite, encircle, and close 
ccom- fg 
confer Endorsement of the Atlantic Charter 
Brett by Russta, China, and the exiled govern- 
Corps ments of the German-occupied nations 
eaver, sives that instrument worldwide moral 
enter ; 
ar-old 
the Declaration by United Nations: 
din A joint declaration by the United 
under States of America, the United Kingdom 
I, the of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
rs the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
tains China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
well’s Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
. Was Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
1 and Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
nese India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Indo- Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia. 
The governments signatory hereto, 
Having subscribed to a common pro- 
were gram of purposes and principles em- 
hony bodied in the joint declaration of the 
road- President of the United States of Amer- 
} par- ica and the Prime Minister of the Unit- 
m im ed Kingdom of Great Britain and 
inced Northern Ireland dated Aug. 14, 1941, 
col- known as the Atlantic Charter, being 
ll be convinced that complete victory over 
have their enemies is essential to defend life, 
n - liberty, independence and religious free- 
work ae 





Declaration of Washington: A Pact for Victory | 
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dom, and to preserve human rights and 
justice in their own lands as well as in 
other lands, and that they are now en- 
gaged in a common struggle against 
savage and brutal forces seeking to 
subjugate the world, declare: 

(1) Each government pledges itself 
to employ its full resources, military 
or economic, against those members of 
the Tripartite Pact and its adherents 
with which such government is at 
war. 

(2) Each government pledges itself 
to cooperate with the governments sig- 
natory hereto and .not to make a sepa- 
rate armistice or peace with the ene- 
mies. 

The foregoing declaration may be ad- 
hered to by other nations which are, or 
which may be, rendering material as- 
sistance and contributions in the strug- 
gle for victory over Hitlerism. 

Done at Washington, 
January First, 1942. 
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nunciation by the coalition’s fighting 
powers of territorial gains in favor of an 
economically and politically free world. 

By sponsoring a unified Southwestern 
Pacific command headed by a Britisher, 
the United States has set an example of 
swift application, in the military field, of 
the cooperation the declaration pledges. 
This example may prove helpful in quell- 
ing rivalries for the supreme control in 
potential theaters of war and in bringing 
together combinations at present unfore- 
seen. 

Choice of Wavell as top man in this 
area may provoke some American grous- 
ing. But the British stronghold of ‘Singa- 
pore is the keystone of the entire position 
of the United Nations in the Southwestern 
Pacific, and the approach to the Burma 
Road, main supply route for the Chinese 
Army, is through British Burma. For 
some time to come, the land defenses of 
these vital positions must rest chiefly 
with British imperial troops aided by 
Chinese. No American general has studied 
intensively the problems involved. 

Selection of a soldier instead of a sailor 
for this supreme command may signify 
also that, when reinforcements permit, 
a joint British and Chinese expedition 
will strike from Burma to relieve the 
threat to the Burma Road and sever land 
communications of the Japanese forces 
attacking Singapore. The need for Chinese 
troops in such an expedition was demon- — 
strated by the appointment of Chiang to 
command this theater. 

Unified commands may be expected in 
other theaters where coalition forces 
mingle, as British and American sea power 
do now in the Atlantic and may do in the 
Pacific. But on fronts now employing the 
forces of a single power, as in the case of 
Russia’s Eastern and Britain’s Middle 
Eastern fronts, present commands seem 
unlikely to be disturbed. 

Hitler’s great advantage thus far has 
been his interior position, which enables 
him to concentrate his maximum force 
at a predetermined point and employ his 
reserves to protect his flanks and rear. 
Japan’s position is likewise interior and 
confers the same advantage of swift 
transfer of forces to pre-selected points. 
This Axis advantage should be partially 
offset by unified commands of the United 
Nations, for the strategists of the Fihrer 
and the Mikado hold no copyright on 
the principle of applying concentrated 
power. 

As the tide turns and the United Na- 
tions assume the offensive, the full po- 
tentials of a grand strategy will emerge. 
Conceivably, the bulk of British and 
American sea power and much of their 
air power may eventually be found join- 
ing Chinese and Indian man power to 
hold Japan in concerted siege, while an 
expeditionary force in Western Europe 
and the Russian Armies in Eastern Europe 
squeeze Germany in a vise. 
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The White House 


A 75-year-old retired house painter 
named John W. Hunefeld has turned up 
at the White House gates each New Year’s 
morning since Jan. 1, 1924, when he first 
shook President Coolidge’s hand. During 
the Coolidge and Hoover Administrations, 
this exchange of New Year’s greetings be- 
tween the President and the citizenry was 
an annual custom at which Hunefeld was 
traditionally first on deck. Although Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dispensed with the rite, 
Hunefeld continued to lead a small band 
of the faithful to keep the annual vigil, al- 
ways hoping the President would appear. 

This year, the chance was more remote 
than ever. Armed sentries patrolled out- 
side the White House; within, a grim Presi- 
dent was hard at work. On New Year’s 
Eve, a reporter for The Washington Eve- 
ning Star called on Hunefeld to inquire 
how this situation was affecting his plans. 
Bedridden from injuries received when 
robbed a year ago, the bewhiskered old 
man replied that he would be unable to 
venture out on the morrow. But he wished 
the President a Happy New Year and 
hoped he would “beat up all those foreign- 
ers.” 

Bright and early New Year’s morning, 
after the President had read of Hunefeld’s 
plight, a White House messenger brought 
the patient something even better than the 
long-awaited handshake—a large basket of 
fruit and foodstuffs and a picture auto- 
graphed: “To John W. Hunefeld, First in 
Line—From his friend, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” 


Beams in a Blackout 


For fourteen minutes on Dec. 30, Wash- 
ington held its first blackout test. To 
Civilian Defense Director Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, who cruised through the streets 
watching his 13,000-odd wardens in ac- 
tion, the test was “successful beyond ex- 
pectations.” But to the man in the street, 
the praise from New York’s fire-chasing 
mayor appeared a bit overgenerous. 


“ The chief targets of pedestrian gibes 
were custodians of government buildings. 
The Treasury Building blazed its way 
through the complete test. The top floor of 
the Justice Building remained lighted. The 
Veterans’ Administration, behind uncur- 
tained windows, continued ministering to 
veterans of earlier war service unmindful 
of the regulations of this war. The White 
fTouse blackout was marred by the search- 
lights that illuminated the construction 
work taking place on the grounds. 


{{ One elderly woman air-raid warden, per- 
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Hunefeld, perennial well-wisher 


turbed by the disquiet of her charges, 
rushed up to the chief warden and asked: 
“Don’t you think I should get them each 
a hypodermic?” Another warden called the 
police and plaintively asked: “What do I 
do?” 


{{ In: spite of an almost universal com- 
plaint against inaudible sirens, at least one 
performed too well and too long. In the 
Chevy Chase section, a siren became stuck 
on the alert signal, whereupon the town 
blacked out. When the wardens sounded 
the real warning, the town construed it 
to mean that the test was over, so lights 
went on—just as the actual blackout began. 


War Chest Gifts 


As the military effort grows, Americans 
all over the nation are digging deep into 
the sock and the old tea kettle to find ex- 


‘tra dollars they can donate to the United 


States war chest. Checks, money orders, 
and Defense Stamps and Bonds lead the 
list of contributions. Inasmuch as some 
checks arrive addressed simply to My 
Country, Uncle Sam, or-National Defense, 
banks have puzzled over such endorse- 
ments as “Uncle Sam, by H. Morgenthau 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury.” 

All donations are turned over to the 
Treasury’s Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants, whose chief, Louis L. Collie, has 
had to increase his staff by four persons to 
handle the rush of money. All of it is put 
in the general fund of the United States. 
As a solace to those who wish their con- 


tributions to go solely for arms, the Treas. 
ury points out that the gifts replace monies 
withdrawn for defense. 

By contrast with an average of 30 gifts 
a month before the Pearl Harbor raid, 
donations since then total about 700 each 
week, A total of $70,000 came in between 
Pearl Harbor and last week, compared 
with $44,000 previously received in seven. 
teen months since the fall of France. 

Donors come from all walks of life. Five 
men in Palmetto, Fla., pledged the earn- 
ings of four hours’ toil each week. Their 
first check, for $9.60, bore their signatures 
—one merely an “X.” A widow sent in 
$1,500 she had been saving for her son’s 
education, but Morgenthau returned this 
with the sympathetic advice that the pur. 
chase of Defense Bonds on her part would 
be just as much appreciated. A World War 
major asked that he be allowed to pay the 
salaries of a sergeant and a corporal, whose 
base pay rates total $114 a month; this is a 
frequent request. One New Yorker would 
even have the government exact one pm- 
vate’s salary ($30 a month after the first 
four months) from everyone earning more 
than $5,000 a year. 

The largest single gift in this war, $25, 
000, surpasses the total of $24,000 which 
was given to the 1917-18 ‘patriots’ fund. 
While all contributors are kept anony- 
mous, the identity of this donor is 
guarded particularly for fear of reprisals 
on his relatives; they live in Germany. 
Other large checks have come from fac- 
tories whose employes have donated a 
day’s pay. 

The knottiest problem so far has been 
to convert into cash the gift of Wolfgang 
Preuss, a naturalized citizen. He sent in 
five copies of a book of his poems, pub- 
lished in 1934. And perhaps the simplest 
expression of patriotism was that of a Chi- 
nese in Montana who sent $25 as a “hum- 
ble contribution to help kill Japs.” 


Shower of Mystery 


Twelfth-floor tenants of the National 
Press Building have had their curiosity 
perked up by strange goings-on in the 
“Woman’s Shower Bath” in the past few 
weeks. Men would stride up to the door, 
knock, and be admitted. Thereupon vigor- 
ous hammering could be heard, but no 
screams. 

Last week the mystery was solved. After 
a knock brought no response, a young man 
turned to a young lady passing in the cor- 
ridor and said: “May I borrow your pass 
key?” Perceiving her indignation, he ex- 
plained: “Haven’t you heard? This shower 
room. has been converted into a photo- 
graphic dark room for The Chicago Sun.” 
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Women Want to Join for War 
but Run Into Some Skepticism 


Congress Fight Expected, 
Though Stimson Gives an O.K. 
to Mrs. Rogers’ Measure 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican 
representative from Massachusetts, during 
the last war served overseas as an Ameri- 
can Red Cross nurse, subsequently acted 
as the President’s personal representative 
in care of disabled veterans, and in this 
war has aided the aircraft spotting service. 

Seven months ago, convinced that wom- 
en could be of invaluable help as a definite 
military arm in America as they have 
been in foreign countries, Mrs. Rogers in- 
troduced a bill in Congress calling for 
$25,000,000 to establish a volunteer Wom- 
e’s Army Auxiliary Corps of 25,000, or- 
ganized under military discipline at ap- 
proximately Army wages. 

Her bill caused some mild comment, but 
no immediate action. Rep. Andrew J. May 
of Kentucky, chairman of the House Mili- 











tary Affairs Committee, said his group 
would delay consideration until Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson had passed upon 
it. But last week Stimson gave her idea 
the green light in a letter to May, asking 
only that the size of the corps and the 
appropriation be left indefinite. The next 
day Mrs. Rogers was on hand with a new 
bill, reworded to take care of the Secre- 
tary’s suggestions. 

Stimson admitted that, while there was 
at present no shortage of man power in 
the country, there were many duties wom- 
en could perform. They could serve as 
clerks, cooks, telephone operators, dieti- 
tians, machine operators, hostesses, chauf- 
feurs, librarians, welfare and laundry 
workers, and, in particular, at aircraft- 
warning duties. This last category, he said, 
needed about 9,700 women and might be 
set up as a separate section. He estimated 
that a $3,000,000 appropriation would care 
for 1942 needs. 

Promptly Mrs. Rogers was swamped 
with mail from women backing her bill 
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Wide World 


Rep. Edith N ourse Rogers advocates Army service for women 
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and offering to enlist. One New Jersey 
enthusiast said: “Let the men slackers 
stay home and knit sweaters for us—we 
look better in them .anyway.” So wide- 
spread was the response, and so numerous 
the groups of civilian workers already set 
up, that Mrs. Rogers believed the person- 
nel could be enlisted easily at regular 
Army recruiting stations. 

As the bill now stands, enlistment would 
be purely voluntary and open to women 
between the ages of 21 and 45, who are 
citizens of the United States and “of excel- 
lent character in good physical health.” 
There would be a national director, re- 
ceiving $3,000 a year, and a regular sys- 
tem of officers, patterned after the Army, 
with commensurate pay and subsistence 
allowances. Enlistment would be for one 
year, but the President would have the 
power to extend service through the 
emergency. 

Actual enlistment of women would not 
be new in the United States. During the 
last war, when the Navy found itself 
short of clerical workers, the Civil Service 
Commission was unable to supply them 
in sufficient numbers. Then the govern- 
ment found that the enlistment law cov- 
ered “any citizen of the United States,” 
so the Navy enlisted 11,000 women, giv- 
ing each the individual title of “Yeoman 
(f)”—the “(f)” standing for feminine. 
The Marines similarly enlisted 269 women 
who were known as “Marinettes.” Yeo- 
men (f)s worked in torpedo plants, muni- 
tion factories, at general production and 
clerical work, and as camouflage artists 
and radio technicians. 

As is now the case in other countries, 
American women also saw action abroad 
in such positions as, telephone operators, 
chauffeurs, and clerical workers. Nurses 
were the only ones in active military serv- 
ice at the front. 





Significance 


Mrs. Rogers’ plan and Stimson’s ap- 
proval of it were motivated in large meas- 
ure by the general inefficiency throughout 
the country of official and unofficial groups 
organized for the civilian-defense program. 
The Secretary of War, in recommending 
a separate aircraft-warning section, 
stressed the need for organized discipline 
when he remarked of present volunteers 
that “their work has been satisfactory 
except for attendance, over which mili- 
tary authorities now exercise no control.” 
Official military use of women also would 
free thousands of men for other duties. 

Despite these advantages, the bill, as 
now framed, faces a dubious future. Con- 
gressional feeling, particularly in the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, is that women 
have enough to do now and, moreover, 
that the Rogers bill can wait until more 
important matters are decided. Further- 
more, Mrs. Rogers has received opposi- 
tion to her idea from women’s groups. 

Some Army and Navy men are not dis- 
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posed to look kindly on the measure, feel- 
ing that in general women are all right as 
nurses and in some clerical duties, but 
should stay outside the military frame- 
work. They cite the experience of the 
Navy with the Yeomen (f)s as an ex- 
ample. Before these women finally were 
demobilized on July 31, 1919, they fought 
for continuance of military status, de- 
spite the fact that Navy pay was lower 
than the civilian wage for similar work, 
and despite an offer of a year of govern- 
ment work during which they might pass 
civil-service examinations. Although they 
were not required to parade or wear uni- 
forms, they insisted on.doing so and there- 
by aroused public criticism for being too 
“conspicuous.” 

As a result of this lesson from the last 
war, the Navy is especially leery of. en- 
listing women today. It maintains that, 
this time, civil service can gupply enough 
women for all needs. It also feels that dif- 
ference in pay from that of civil-service 
workers would cause resentment and that 
other defense agencies would suffer 
through enlistments. 





Volunteers 


Two former leaders of the anti-Roose- 
velt isolationists tried out for the Presi- 
dent’s team last week. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, who resigned his colonelcy in the 
Army Air Corps Reserve last April when 
the President compared him to the Cop- 
perheads of the Civil War days, notified 
Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arneld that he was 
ready to serve again in any way he might 
be useful. Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Mon- 
tana Democrat, introduced an Administra- 
tion bill for nationwide daylight saving. 

The Lindbergh offer kicked up a fuss. 
The New York newspaper PM demanded 
that it be rejected, adding that “as far as 
we're concerned Lindbergh can best serve 
the nation by remaining in retirement.” 
Another school, led by The New York 
Times, was for letting bygones be bygones, 
saying: “There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that Mr. Lindbergh’s offer should be 
and will be accepted.” Mr. Roosevelt had 
nothing to say. But General Arnold re- 
marked that the offer showed “a definite 
change from his isolationist stand,” ar 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson said 
suggestions from any American would be 
“carefully considered.” 

Wheeler’s daylight-saving bill, patterned 
after legislation in force during the last 
war, would authorize the President to ad- 
vance or retard the nation’s clocks as 
much as two hours for the duration of the 
emergency and for six months thereafter. 
Before Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor, he 
had not sponsored anything the Adminis- 
tration liked since March 30, 1939, when 
he introduced a bill, which was passed, 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion control over all transportation. 


OCD Family Row 


La Guardia Tees Off on Critics 
and Rumors of a Shake-Up Grow 


Fiorello H. La Guardia began his third 


term as mayor of New York last week with 
an attack. In an address before the City 
Council on New Year’s Day, the mayor as- 
sailed critics of his seven-month regime as 
Director of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
calling them “swivel-chair scribes,” “two- 
by-four editors,” and even “some Jap or a 
friend of a‘Jap.” 

But four days later he stirred up the 
critics again when he ordered New York 
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Batchelor in The N.Y. Daily News 


“A Big Stretch for Our Mayor” 
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Packer in The N.Y. Mirror 
“Come on, Butch; Don’t Be 
a Cry-Baby!” 



















NEWSWEEK 


City departments to go on a seven-day 
week basis. Clerical workers fought this 
move as a “grandstand” play while the 
police department struggled with the prob. 
lem of carrying out the emergency sched. 
ule without sapping the strength of jt; 
19,000 members. 

La Guardia’s answer to all blasts was 
that civilian defense was “magnificently 
organized” and “great preparations have 
been made.” He charged that present com. 
plaints of lack of equipment come from 
“those who criticized five months ago 
when I asked Congress for this very 
equipment.” And he revealed that his own 
city had already enrolled 509,170 civilian- 
defense volunteers. 

Despite the mayor’s boast, the rumors 
would not down that he was to be replaced 
in the OCD by an official who could give 
the national job his full time, and Congress, 
about to consider a $100,000,000 appropria- 
tion for civilian-defense needs, expected to 
hear demands that La Guardia relinquish 
the post. 

Amid criticism of La Guardia’s leader- Spot 


ship, NEwWswEEKk’s correspondents in Los i 


Know 


Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Port- 
land (Ore.), and Houston reported that After 
local officials were beginning to organize : 
for civilian defense without waiting for na- Sim] 
tional direction. on the 
In Boston, on the other hand, the La a bool 
Guardia organization was being criticized Hi “t. 1 
for attempting to apply blanket orders jj Brace 
from Washington to the entire United J tals t 
States without utilizing regional offices in WEEK 
touch with local conditions. NEwsweek’s grams 
correspondent there reported that the of- States 


fice of civilian defense for New England, The 


headed by Dean James M. Landis of termu 
Harvard Law School, “has been expect- plane 
ing a showdown over continued pres- or m 
sure from Washington to conform on every be de 
detail.” Donald Grant, Nieman fellow at of th 
Harvard University, made a survey of of er 


civilian defense in New England and T 
credited Landis with making it the best in 


the country. plan 
In spite of unusual precautions in case of me 
air raids, New Year’s Eve celebrations in Ton 
the East were as gay and noisy as in past (the 
years. On the Pacific Coast, however, New gle 
Year’s Eve was celebrated quietly indoors. call 
San Francisco reported that the traditional frot 
Market Street carnival of confetti, serpen- at 
’ tine dances, and horns was noticeably ab- swe 
sent this year because the military author- eds 
ities had banned street revelry. Passes were mot 
refused to soldiers ai.d sailors, and business 9 ™ 
in downtown bars was ruined. ™ 
Seattle also had the quietest celebration ‘i 
in its history. Portland reported a sharp i 
decrease in arrests for drunkenness and au- i 
tomobile accidents, because the military . 
ordered no unnecessary noise or unusual e 
traffic. “We scared ’em all home,” one po- k 
liceman remarked. Los Angeles’ downtown é 


district, in normal years packed with thous- 
ands of celebrants, was empty, while night 
clubs and churches were jammed. 
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From “Aircraft Spotter’ by Lester Ott (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


Know your planes: (1. to r.) Curtiss P-40, Martin B-26, Boeing B-17 


Spotter’s Guide 
Plane Types Easily Identified 
After Study of Characteristics 


Simple methods for identifying planes, 
on the ground or overhead, are outlined in 
a booklet, “Aircraft Spotter,” by Lester 
Ott, published last week by Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. to show Americans what de- | 


tails to look for in spotting aircraft, News- 
WEEK herewith presents the booklet’s dia- 
grams of three of the best-known United 
States planes. 

The fundamentals for spotters are to de- 
termine, first, if the craft are land or sea 
planes, monoplanes or biplanes, and single- 
or multi-engined. Thereafter the type can 
be determined by brief study of the shape 
of the fuselage and shape and attachment 
of engines, wings, and tail assemblage. 

The accompanying silhouettes are of 
three common types of. American war- 
planes. The Curtiss P-40 fighter is widely 
in use by the RAF, which renamed it the 
Tomahawk. It is a low-wing monoplane 
(the wings are set below fuselage and sin- 
gle engine) and has dihedral wings, so 
called because they slant slightly upward 
from each side of the fuselage. Untapered 
at the leading (front) edges, the wings 
sweep forward from the trailing (rear) 
edges to rounded tips. The P-40 has a long 
nose, a streamlined fuselage, a tailplane 


| mounted above the rear fuselage, and a 


single fin and rudder. 

The Martin B-26 is a two-engined me- 
dium bomber, a late type ready for mass 
production. It is a high-wing monoplane 
(its wings are set above fuselage and en- 
gines) and the wings are tapered on lead- 
ing and trailing edges to rounded tips. The 
long nose, ending in a transparent tip, 
Projects far beyond the engines, and the 
cylindrical fuselage extends beyond a tall 
single fin and rudder. 


The Boeing B-17, better known as the 
Flying Fortress, is one of the best known 
of American bombers. A low-wing mono- 
plane, its four engines are set in the dihe- 
dral wings, with the inner pair forward of 
the outer pair. The leading edges of the 
wings are tapered more sharply than the 
trailing edges. The nose, which has a trans- 
parent tip, is well forward of the engines. 
The tailplane is tapered on both edges 
and there is a high, rounded single fin and 
tail. 





Casualty Errors 


It was a sad Christmas in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Wilcox of Albany, 
Calif., for on Dec. 21 they had received a 
telegram informing them that their son, 
Mayland, 22, a fireman on the battleship 
Oklahoma, which capsized at Pearl Har- 
bor, was missing. But on Dec. 29 the par- 
ents received a letter from their son telling 
them that he had dived out of a porthole 
and swum about until picked up by a 
motor launch. The following day May- 
land walked in the front door. 

In other parts of the country, parents 
similarly have been informed that their 
sons were killed in action at Pearl Harbor, 
Manila, and elsewhere, only to have the 
reports corrected afterward. In some in- 
stances, they first have received telegrams 
that their sons were alive and later had 
word that they were missing. 

The Army and Navy, however, claim 
there have been relatively few errors and 
make two explanations for those: (1) 
when men are rescued at sea from vessels 
which have been sunk, there is no way 
of sending immediate reports of the res- 
cued without giving information to the 
enemy, and (2) if a man does not come 
in with the rest of his detachment after 
a battle, he is considered a possible cas- 
ualty. 










Stripes for Spies 


Thirty men and three woman were sen- 
tenced last week by Judge Mortimer W. 
Byers in United States District Court in 
Brooklyn to terms ranging from eighteen 
years to a year and a day for furnishing 
defense information to Germany and fail- 
ing to register as German agents. Included 
in this batch was the picturesque profes- 
sional spy for 48 years, Frederick Joubert 
Duquesne, who got one of the three eight- 
een-year sentences but shouted “Long Live 
America!” ‘as he was led away. The others 
to receive eighteen years were Her- 
man Lang, who gave Nazis details of 
the Norden bombsight, and Edmund 
Carl Heine, who sent airplane data to 
Germany. 


{ On. Jan. 2, Laura Ingalls, woman flier, 
entered a plea of nolo contendere (no de- 
fense) in Federal District Court in Wash- 
ington to charges of failing to register as 
an agent of the German Government. If. 
Justice James W. Morris accepts Miss 
Ingalls’ plea, he can sentence her to 
serve up to two years in jail and pay a 
fine of $1,000. Otherwise all charges 
against her will have to be revealed in 
open court. : 


Paul T. Borchardt, who posed as a refu- 
gee from Hitlerism, was indicted last week 
for espionage by a. Federal grand jury in 
New York, along with six other Germans. 
Borchardt, a lecturer on military geogra- 
phy, is a former German Army major who 
had won the Iron Cross. Another member 
of this group was Ulrich von der Osten, a 
captain of the German military intelligence 
who posed as a Spaniard and was killed by 
a taxicab in Times Square a few months 
ago. 





CINCUS’ Office 


A German-built yacht became the flag- 
ship of the United States Fleet when the 
four-starred blue ensign of Admiral Ernest 
J. King, newly appointed naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was run up aboard the ' 
Vixen at brief ceremonies in the Washing- 
ton navy yard last week. The 330-foot, 
3,000-ton flagship, larger than a destroyer 
and once the largest yacht in the world, 
was built in Kiel in 1929 for the late Julius 
Forstmann, Passaic (N.J.) textile manu- 
facturer. Christened the Orion, she was re- 
named when she was sold to the Navy in 
1940 for $240,000 and converted to a gun- 
boat. More recently, she had been serving 
as flagship of the Atlantic Fleet’s sub- 
mariné force. 

The Vixen was chosen to be Admiral 
King’s flagship for several reasons. She 
has accommodations for the Admiral’s 
large staff. Her use freed a major combat- 
ant ship for full-time war service. Her 
shallow draft of 16 feet made navigation 
in the Potomac easy. Her fast speed would 
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’ Wide World 
of the lower Manhattan skyline, the 1,100 volunteers 
marched off for the rigid physical examination to which 
all Army flying cadets are subjected. The Army had to 


In Search of Wings: The largest group of pros- 
pective pilots ever to be examined at one time in the 
history of American aviation assembled on Governors 
Island in New York Harbor on Jan. 3. In the shadow 


call upon 60 doctors to examine the youths. 





enable CINCUS to join the Fleet quickly 
at sea, and her seaworthiness would enable 
her to remain there indefinitely. 





Message to Nippon 


In. 1907, a 24-year-old graduate of the 
University of Utah, Elbert D. Thomas, 
went to Japan with his bride to spread 
the Mormon faith in which they had been 
born. For six years they traveled through- 
out the island empire, distributing Mormon 
tracts. To support himself while proselytiz- 
ing, Thomas taught English to students of 
the Japanese War College and also lec- 
tured on Mormonism. He was told later 
_ that among his hearers were Sun Yat-sen, 
who became the Chinese Republic’s first 
President, and Chiang Kai-shek. The young 
man also wrote in Japanese a Mormon tract 
called “Sukui No Michi” (Way of Salva- 
tion) and contributed articles to Japanese 
magazines. 

' In response to requests from Japanese 
newspapers, Thomas, now a senator, has 
frequently sent a New Year’s message to 
the Japanese people. This time he wrote, 
in Japanese, an address which was broad- 
cast by short wave to the Japanese over 
KGEI and ten other American stations 
on New Year’s Eve and was scheduled for 
rebroadcast on Jan. 10, the Nipponese New 
Year.* Warning the Japs against their 





*Although Thomas can speak Japanese, he 
did not personally deliver the address, as at 
first reported. 


ruthless war lords, the Utah senator told 
them that their militarists’ New Year’s 
gift had been “the enmity of the United 
States, the most powerful nation on earth,” 


and its allies. 


The senator added: “I do not know 
how many of you are listening . . . because 
the repressions which your government 
practices on you keep you as far as it can 
from knowing the truth.” But American 
officials are confident that the Japanese 
Army, Navy, and Foreign Ministry at 
least tune in to American stations, for 
they get a quick kickback in Axis prop- 
aganda broadcasts. 

As late as Dec. 6 the former friend of 
Japan had predicted that Tokyo could 
still be peacefully divorced from the Axis. 
Next day, after Pearl Harbor, he told a 
newspaperman: “Now, they will have to 
be blasted out.” He believes this can be 
done only by a severe attack on Hondo, 
the largest Japanese island and site of the 
empire’s industrial centers. The Japanese, 
the senator warned, have never been de- 
feated or invaded, and its militarists, who 
have terrified their less hotheaded elders, 
have never known what it is to lower their 
colors. 





Week in the Nation 


Cau: President Roosevelt ordered men 
in the United States who were born on or 
after Feb. 17, 1897, and on or before Dec. 
31, 1921, to register on Feb. 16 under the 
amended Selective Service Act. Those al- 


ready enlisted in the armed forces or reg- 
istered under previous calls were exempted 
from the order. The new age groups—the 
20-year-olds and the 36-44 group—vill 
provide a reservoir of about 10,000,000 
more men eligible for military service. 
Registration of men of 18, 19, and from 45 
to 64, who cannot be drafted to carry arms 
under the law, was delayed until later. 


INTERNMENT: Some 100 members of the 
Japanese Embassy staff were taken by bus 
to the Homestead at Hot Springs, Va., for 
internment until American diplomats in 
Japan are outside Nipponese jurisdiction. 
Included in thé group were Saburo ku- 
rusu, Tokyo’s special “peace” envoy, and 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, its _last 
peacetime Ambassador, who were guarded 
by FBI men. 


Pus.icity: Clarence Budington Kelland, 
author of about 50 novels and hundreds of 
short stories, was appointed executive and 
publicity director of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, to serve without salary. 
In addition to supervising GOP publicity, 
Kelland will assist National Chairman Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr. in organization work. 


ExoneraTion: A four-man Immigration 
Appeals Board unanimously reversed the 
deportation order against Harry Bridges, 
CIO longshoremen’s leader. It held there 
was no evidence that Bridges. an Aus- 
tralian, had at any time been a member of 
an organization advocating overthrow of 
the government by force. Its report is 


- subject to final approval by Attorney 


General Francis Biddle. 
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Defiance in France Grows 





as Nazis Lose Some of Swagger; 





Severe Suffering in Spain 





The year 1942 opened on the Continent 
of Europe with a wave of cold and suffer- 
ing as harsh as the war itself. In Spain 
peasants huddled in the unheated houses 
as the temperature dropped to 3 above 
sro. Disused railway stations were opened 
in Paris to shelter children and the aged. 
In the Balkans, snow drifted high on the 
poor roads while wolves penetrated to the 
outskirts of Istanbul in their quest for 
food. And Adolf Hitler was supposed to 
have flown to Smolensk to take personal 
charge of the German Army in its battle 
against weather conditions and an enemy 
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leita worse than anything known in the west. 
or reg In this grim setting a new European 
mpted crisis approached closer day by day. A 
s—the wave of terrorism and resistance to the 
— will Germans spread over France as rapidly as 
00,000 the winter storms. The body of Yves Parin- 
ervice, gaux, chief of staff of the Interior Ministry, 
om 45 was found alongside a rail line south of 
; arms Paris. This week as Marcel Déat, pro-Ger- 
ter. man Paris editor who was nearly killed in 
of the an assassination attempt last summer, was 
hk making a radio speech in favor of collab- 
fl Pi oration with the Reich, a marauder broke 
a into Déat’s political headquarters in the 
hides French capital and attacked with a razor 
ce the lone man he found there. In Brest and 
, alk Dijon, there were “serious incidents” in- 
last volving attacks on German soldiers, and 
aalal rioting broke out in Paris. 
At the same time, official relations be- 
tween Berlin and Vichy were obviously 
land, nearing a point of great tension. In a New 
ds of Year’s address, Marshal Pétain, had found 
: and the courage to suggest “an attenuation of 
Na- the status imposed on us” and attacked 
lary. the Nazi hirelings who run the Paris press 
icity, as “deserters” performing “abject tasks.” 
n Jo- The Germans, for their part, breathed the 
vork. usual ominous warnings that they were 
ation losing their patience. 
| the _The news from Russia and the forma- 
dges, ton of the United Nations coalition in 
there ashington were reported to have set the 
Aus- same tendencies to work in shattered and 
er of starving Spain. In Italy, Premier Musso- 
w of lini observed the seventeenth anniversary 
rt is of the wiping out of political opposition to 





the Fascist party by demanding greater 
national unity. Echoes of discontent came 
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Wave of Cold and Discontent 
Sweeps Over Hitler’s Europe 


from Finland, the Reich’s most important 
ally in the Russian campaign, and the 
Germans hurriedly arranged to ship Dan- 
ish butter to the Finns. 

The gravity of the situation was reflect- 
ed in the Fiihrer’s New Year’s proclama- 
tion. It did not promise victory at all. It 
was defensive in tenor and contained a 
supplication from Hitler to God: “We shall 
all, therefore, ask God Almighty that the 
year 1942 will bring the decision for the 
rescue of our people and of the nations 
allied with us.” 


1918 


The word “rescue,” used in this sense, — 


marked a new development in Hitler’s 
vocabulary. It also provided something 


27 






of a psychological key to the mysterious 
events that have been occurring inside the 
Reich. Field Marshal Walther von Brau- 
chitsch’s replacement as army commander- 
in-chief by the Fihrer was only one sign 
of what has been taking place. 

These developments are a change in at- 
mosphere as much as anything else. 
NewsweEek’s London correspondent indi- 
cated some phases of the change: “No one 
here doubts that Hitler has had a grave 
and terrible reverse. Even if it lies within 
his power to renew the Russian offensive 
next spring and he succeeds, he has a dif- 
ficult, irritating, trying winter through 
which to pass. He has to face his people 
all those dark months—people who know 
that he has been wrong. More and more 
news is coming from Germany telling of 
depression and pessimism bordering on de- 
spondency. Many of the Prussian generals 
can be included in this section of opinion. 
They argue that even if Germany can re- 
new the offensive next spring and succeed, 
the losses will be so great that the military 
power of Germany may be affected for two 
or three generations.” 

Thus, at one of the most decisive mo- 
ments of the war, German thinking ap- 
peared to be changing from offensive to 


International (1925) 


Hitler and Ludendorff: The same worrisome problems faced them both 
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defensive considerations—or at least to 
be reaching the point where the possibility 
of defeat is seriously envisaged. For Ameri- 
cans and the other peoples of the grand al- 
liance formed in Washington last week, 


this was the most tremendous development 
of the war, far outweighing Japan’s ma- 
terial gains. For the Germans, it meant 
that Hitler was facing the ‘same terrible 
problems that Gen. Erich Ludendorff failed 
to solve after August 1918. 

This historical analogy must not be 
drawn too fine. The German striking power 
was fatally crippled then, whereas now 
the Nazi forces can still launch a tremen- 
dous campaign against Britain or in the 
Mediterranean or Africa. But the basic 
situation is not dissimilar, And the way 
the Germans reacted at that time, as re- 
vealed in documents published after the 
Armistice, gives the startling impression 
that here the future may really have been 
revealed by the past. 

The German awakening during the last 
war occurred on Aug. 14, 1918. The exact 
date can be set because it marks a drama- 
laden conference in general headquarters 
at Spa, behind the front lines in Belgium. 
The chief participants were Count Georg 
von Hertling, representing the civilian 
Reich government; the Kaiser, by this time 
a shadow monarch; Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, the facade of the Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff combination, and Ludendorff 
himself, brilliant, overbearing, unstable, 
later destined to found a crackpot religion 
and join Hitler in the early days of Na- 
tional Socialism—a character whom the 
Fiihrer greatly resembles. . 

This meeting received the news that the 

















The London Daily Mail 
“And now meet the man who does 
those clever war maps for our paper.” 


Allies were confident of victory because of 
“their original and ever-increasing con- 
viction that . . . with their comparatively 
inexhaustible reserves of men, raw materi- 
als and manufactures, they must crush the 
Central Powers, with the help of time 
alone.” Furthermore, the neutral powers 
were weary of the war and Germany’s allies 
were shaky. As a result of this, Hindenburg 
“defined the military situation as to say 


a 


that we can no longer hope to break down 
the fighting spirit of our enemies by mili- 
tary action, and that we must set as the 
object of our campaign that of gradually 
wearing down the enemy’s fighting spirit 
by strategic defensive.” 

The parallel to this situation was pro. 
vided last week by the formation of the 
front of United Nations—a combination 
as broad in scope as the Allied Powers of 
the last war and also as confident of vic- 
tory through its great potential resources, 
There is also the fact that the Reich’s 
greatest chance to break down the fighting 
spirit of its enemies was in the Russian 
campaign. Reinforcing that failure and 
bearing out the analogy, there is the in- 
stability of Germany’s present-day allies, 
plus the explosive situation in occupied 
Europe. In face of the same situation in 
1918, the Germans hit on the idea of “a 
strategic defensive”—the present Nazi plan 
on the Russian front at least. 

Many other factors entered into the 
1918 decision to wage a strategic defensive. 
The most important military one was the 
lack of reserves—a possibility that has 
been brought home to the Nazis for the 
first time by the Russian campaign. But 
another powerful factor in 1918 was de- 
clining morale. 

Ludendorff went inte this at another 
conference on Oct. 17 in explaining why 
the 41st Division had refused to fight two 
months previously: -““The division had 
grippe. It had no potatoes. The spirit in- 
troduced by the men from home was also 
bad . . . One officer told me that he had 
never in his life seen such [recruits] as he 
had brought on from the Seventh Army 





With Newsweek’s Correspondents: Singapore Jammed with Evacués 


Lonpon: Internment of the Japanese 
here is proceeding rapidly. The only: 
squawk thus far has come not from the 
Japs but from the poultry farmers of Scot- 
land. They want exemption granted to half 
a dozen Japanese who are expert detectors 
of the sex of chickens in the shell. This, it 
appears, has been a Japanese specialty for 
the past dozen years, and the modest fee 
they charge and the amazing results they 
get have made them very popular. Mid- 
dlesbrough, Yorkshire, is the one town in 
the country which knows the Japs well. 
For many years it was the port of call of 
the liners of the N.Y.K. line. The sailors 
were enthusiastic about baseball, and Mid- 
dlesbrough obligingly got together a local 
baseball team to play the Jap teams. The 
latter several times have played the Amer- 
ican and Canadian Rhodes scholars. 


Srncapore: The people here are being 
urged to wear something white during 
blackouts to avoid being struck by auto- 
mobiles. But the Chinese women insist on 
dressing in black. They are convinced that 
thus the bombs will never find them .. . 
Singapore's most ingrained custom, the ex- 
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tension of credit, has been eliminated, thus 
wiping out the chit system, which enabled 
planters and officers to sign papers airily 
throughout the city ... Up to the outbreak 
of war here, the Communist party was il- 
legal, and every week members were caught 
and sentenced to six months’ hard labor. 
Without any legal rectification, the Com- 
munists are now welcomed as “loyal sup- 
porters of the British cause,” and mani- 
festoes for an all-out war are published by 
them in the local papers. Most of the party 
members are Chinese . . . Singapore is 
jammed with évacués. All towns in North 
Malaya and officials of Selangor State 


_ have been advised that Singapore cannot 


accommodate any more. Food restrictions 
are going into effect, and conservation of 
canned goods has been ordered. The main 
effort of local propaganda at present is to 
build up and sustain the morale of the 
Asiatics. The population has been warned 
against malaria as a result of the shelter 
trenches that have been dug throughout 
the city. 


Mexico City: The inevitable confusions 
and inconsistencies of censorship were in- 


flicted on Mexico, too, in the first weeks of 
the United States’ involvement in the war. 
Many measures were reasonable: long-dis- 
tance callers between the United States 
and Mexico were told they could conduct 
their conversations only in English or 
Spanish. Cables between Mexico and the 
United States could be sent only in Eng- 
lish or Spanish and the sender had to sign 
his full name and address, not just “Dad” 
or “Toots.” The Nazi Transocean News 
Service cortespondent had to quit sending 
and receiving messages in German. The ob- 
ject, of course, was to minimize the chances 
of spy messages being transmitted in un- 
familiar languages . . . Another under- 
standable but somewhat irksome difficulty 
arose with the Mexican Communications 
Ministry’s ruling that long-distance tele- 
phone conversations within the revublic 
must be held exclusively in Spanish. An 
American businessman calling his wife 
from out of town to tell her he had been 
delayed at the mine overnight and couldn’t 
get home to supper had to give her the 
message in Spanish, whether she could un- 
derstand it or not. 
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Corps district of the. 13th Division. He 
thought he had Ryssian Bolsheviki under 
him, not German soldiers.” Here the paral- 
lel with the Nazi also holds with the recent 
German campaigns to harden morale by 
frank treatment of the horrors of the 
Russian front indicating Berlin’s recogni- 
tion of the danger. 

At the same conference, General Hoff- 
man, commander of the troops occupying 
Russian territory, testified to the effect 
of Communist propaganda: “Bolshevistic 
jleas combined with bribery have gained 
much ground ... The divisions are no 
longer of any use for purposes of attack.” 
In this war, the Soviets have devoted a 
major effort to propagandizing the Nazis. 

The chief purpose of the last war’s 
strategic defense was to enable the Ger- 
mans to economize in expenditure of men 
and stabilize their lines on enemy territory. 
The generals were almost unanimously op- 
posed to withdrawing from France and 


‘Belgium, as Wilson demanded in his first 


peace notes. It was here that one of the 
most characteristic and important mani- 


festations of German psychology came — 


out. General von Gallwitz, an army com- 
mander, declared: “The evacuation is 
equivalent to a complete surrender. If we 
retreat to the borders of the country, we 
should have to stop fighting, as otherwise 
our own country would be devastated.” 

In recent times, the Germans have al- 
ways fought their wars outside their own 
country and have an almost morbid fear 
of destruction in the homeland. It is a 
feeling that goes very deep and may play 
a powerful part in German strategy in 
this war. For example, there were reports 
last week that the Germans were building 
three lines of fortifications to guard against 
a possible Russian invasion and were also 
strengthening their lines along the coasts 
of occupied Europe. Should these lines 
be breached, the pattern of 1918 might re- 
peat itself: a German sur der rather 
than face the possibility of an invasion of 
the Reich itself. 


Gandhi Discord 


In the little Indian town of Bardoti, 
Mahatma Gandhi, the saintly 72-year- 
old head of the Indian independence 
movement, last week announced his 
parting of the ways with the powerful 
All-India Congress party because of its 
decision to assist Britain’s war effort. 
Gandhi’s involved explanation _ boiled 
down to the statement that while he was 
opposed to Nazi—or any other—aggres- 
sion, he still could not sanction the use 
of violence to resist it. This was in line 
with his declaration in 1940 that he 
would rather sacrifice a million Indians 
than give up Satyagraha—his creed of 
nonviolence. 

For its part, the working committee of 
the Congress party explained that sym- 








pathy for the attacked nations—notably 
Russia, China, Malaya, and Burma—rath- 
er than love for Britain, had led it to re- 
verse its traditional anti-British policy. 
The new policy was not all altruism, how- 
ever. It can be used as a powerful bargain- 
ing point in the negotiations to wrest con- 
cessions from London. 





Baiting Tokyo 

There are few better barometers of 
Russo-Japanese political weather than the 
fisheries pact between the two nations. 
Last week, when the one-year accord ex- 
pired, the Russians refused, for the pres- 
ent at least, to sign a new pact. 

The treaty, regulating fishing in the wa- 
ters of the Soviet Far East, has been the 
object of bitter diplomatic haggling since 


Gandhi, still opposing violence, split with his party over war aid 
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1934. In 1936, when Tokyo concluded the 
Anti-Comintern Pact with the Nazis, Mos- 
cow. flatly refused to sign the already 
drafted fisheries accord, and a new one 
had to be negotiated. In the succeeding 
years, the Japanese Navy repeatedly 
threatened to take “positive action” if 
Russia continued to restrict Japanese fish- 
ing in Soviet waters. 

For Japan, the fisheries ‘are a major 
issue. Short on meat, Japanese house- 
wives attempt to balance their rice diet 
with soybeans, vegetables, and fish—raw, 
smoked, and cooked. With food imports 
severely curtailed by war, fish today looms 
larger than ever on the Japanese national 
menu. In 1938, a typical year, 20,000 Japa- 
nese fishermen brought hom 80,000,000 
salmon. And much of the canned fish con- 
sumed and exported by Japan came from 
the Okhotsk Sea, waters completely con- 
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trolled by the Russians, ‘where the Japa- | 
nese fishing concerns maintain huge float- * Chungking 
ing end shore canneries. RAILROADS el 
s 
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Shinto Dramatics | ——— Proposed : / 
: ~ troyed 
Five years before the birth of Christ, baci Cc H 4 i N A 
Emperor Suinin of Japan founded a shrine > 
of cypress wood at Ise, 250 miles south- Scale of Miles Weini Kweiua 
west of what is now Tokyo, and dedicated 0 100 200 S 7 yang 
it to the Sun Goddess. Within the temple, / <B 
the emperor placed the mirror which, Siangyang : RO 
legend has it, the Sun Goddess—called cans == Kiitsing 
Amaterasu by the Japanese—presented to P 7 5 
her grandson when she: sent him to the “RMA } 
earth to found the Japanese Empire. i ‘, 
In the centuries which followed, the ; ea . 

shrine gathered fame. Millions made an : me . on 
annual pilgrimage to it; statesmen and A) Lashio g- +“ . B sites iii 
warriors came to ask for divine guidance, & S The proposed Burma railway 
and emperors traveled to commune with » ASE : 
the spirit of Amaterasu. Last week, Pre- Mandalay 4 tion of this line—mountains 8,000 feet 
mier Gen. Hideki Tojo followed this well- 4) high, torrential rains five months a year, 
beaten path to report the outbreak of the and deadly malaria. Few details of the 
war to the goddess and to pray for ulti- M A 2 progress made against these odds have 


mate victory. 

The ritual, born in a hoary past, was in 
a sharp contrast to the fast airliner which 
carried the Premier from Tokyo and to 
the swarms of policemen trailing him at 
a respectful distance. After entering the 
first torii—gateway—Tojo washed his 
hands and rinsed his mouth on the Isuzu 
river bank. Thus cleaused, '2 proceeded 
through another tori to the outer of the 
four fences surrounding the shrine. 

While thousands of pilgrims bowed rev- 
erently, white-robed Shinto priests wel- 
comed the Premier and led him into the 
first enclosure, where no ordinary wor- 
shiper is allowed. The priests slowly lead- 
ing the way, Tojo passed through still 
another gateway, to the second enclosure. 
There the procession halted, for repre- 
sentatives of the imperial family alone can 
enter the third enclosure through a torii 
hung with a white curtain. 

In sight of the thatched roof and the 
stately timbers of the shrine, Tojo made 
his prayer as the chill wind off the Pacific 
rustled the treetops. Then he returned to 
the waiting airliner. 

After his return to Tokyo from his 
communion trip, the Premier gave the 
people of Japan a down-to-earth warning: 
“The war will be of long duration. Since 
Britain and the United States now have 
started desperate counter-action to main- 
tain the old order there is no alternative 
for Japan but to continue the war to the 
end to achieve the great ideals for which 
Japan has been striving.” 

At the same time, in. the imperial palace, 
Emperor Hirohito, the divine descendant 
of the founder of the Ise shrine, was “dem- 
onstrating his close union with his armed 
forces” by a dinner of beef, pineapple, and 
other tropical fruits, “the usual fare of 


Japanese soldiers fighting in Southeastern 
Asia.” 
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Rangoon to Chungking 


Railroad Project to Aid China 
Goes Ahead Against Huge Odds 


For all its fame, the Burma Road today 

remains more of a monument to Chinese 
engineering skill than a war lifeline. Its 
traffic still does not exceed 500 tons a day, 
while the transportation cost often soars 
above $400 a ton. For this situation, graft 
and inefficiency share the blame with the 
terrible climate. 
- In a desperate effort to improve the 
road, the Chinese Government last. week 
appealed for the creation of an_inter- 
Allied commission to control the highway. 
The action was obviously fathered by the 
hope that foreign military officers—such as 
Lt. Col. James Wilson of the United 
States Army, who now directs the road— 
would succeed where the Chinese them- 
selves failed. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese and the British 
worked on a project that dwarfs the Bur- 
ma Road—a railway to link Rangoon, on 
the Indian Ocean, with far-off Chungking, 
on the upper Yangtze. Staggering difficul- 
ties face Britain and China in the construc- 


been published in the United States, and 
the following résumé is based on British 
information. In it the railway is divided 
into four sections: 


1—The 110-mile British stretch, filling 
the gap between the bustling Burma termi- 
nus of Lashio and the Chinese border. This 
line is to cross the rugged Irrawaddy-Sal- 
ween watershed and to run for 40 twist- 
ing miles in the Salween River gorge. It 


is already under construction by the 
British. 


2—The 292-mile Chinese section from 
the border to the town of Siangyang. 
Rising to the 5,600-foot pass over the 
Salween-Mekong watershed, this line is 
to run through the most difficult terrain 
of the entire route, including the forbid- 
ding Mekong Gorge. Little work has been 
done on it. 


3—The 275-mile section from Siangyang 
to Kunming. Although the construction of 
this portion is to wait on the completion 
of the first two sections, the Chinese have 
been working for three years on the earth- 
en track bed along the entire length and 
have laid 30 miles of rails. These were 
ripped up in 1940 from the railway that 
ran from Kunming into Indo-China. The 
Japanese occupation of the French colony 
had caused the Chinese to destroy their 
portion of the line. 


4—The long stretch from Kunming to 
Suifu, a little Yangtze port, and thence to 
Chungking. A French banking consortium 
signed a contract two years ago for financ- 
ing this section but never fulfilled it. The 
Chinese, however, have done much work 
on the line, including laying 100 miles of 
rails, also moved from the Tonkin Rail- 
way—in preparation for the day when ex- 
presses from Rangoon steam into the 
Chungking station. 
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Auto Ban Gives Nation Taste 
of Sacrifices Demanded by War 


50-Billion-a-Year Program 
Will Force Many Other Lines 
to Produce Arms Only 


The American automobile industry can 
assemble more cars in a month than any 
other nation has ever produced in twelve. 
Directly and indirectly the motorcar gives 
employment to more than 6,700,000 Amer- 
icans, roughly ten times as many as are 
employed in any other individual industry. 
Last week this industrial giant of giants 
fell under the ax, when Federal Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson revealed that 
the manufacture of cars and trucks for 
civilians would cease, probably on Feb. 1, 
thus dealing a solar-plexus blow to the 
milions of workers who were already reel- 
ing from the impact of tire rationing. 

First news of the ban came on New 
Year’s Day, while many motorists 
were still nursing hangovers, and 
took the form of a flat prohibition 
on the retail sale of passenger 
cars and all types of trucks until 
Jan. 15. On that date, the OPM 
wil announce a program for ra- 
tioning the 450,000 cars and 
ticks now on hand, plus the 
200,000 to be assembled in Jan- 
uary. 

The government will get first 
call on the 650,000 vehicles for 
Lend-Lease and other operations, 
while the remainder will be par- 
celed out to doctors, police, and 
other owners whose operations 
are essential to public health and 
safety. Ordinary truckers, sales- 
men, and individual motorists 
will have to get along with sec- 
ondhand vehicles, which are not 
restricted. 

Henderson next revealed that 
the industry’s January produc- 
tion quota had been stepped up 
from 102,000 units to 200,000, so 
as to clear the factory floors of 


While declaring “I can’t see any passenger- 
car production for the duration” after 
the current month, Henderson did say 
that the door had not yet been closed on 
a plan to concentrate all such output in 
one small plant. 

Then, “sticking his neck out,” Hender- 
son asserted that it may even become 
necessary to commandeer automobiles 
from civilians for public use, although he 
said no such step would be taken until the 
650,000 new vehicles were used and a 
thorough survey of secondhand cars com- 
pleted. He admitted that no such drastic 
step has so far been found necessary in 
either Germany or Great Britain. 

Despite the severity of the blow, Alvan 
Macauley, president of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and chairman 
of Packard Motor Co., said: “If that’s what 
the government needs in this emergency, 
we're going to be with it 100 per cent.” 
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parts for the larger number of 
vehicles that had already been 
fabricated and thus accelerate 
the switchover to arms produc- 
tion, An immediate halt in pro- 
duction, he pointed out, would 
have been a “serious economic 
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The CIO auto union stated that it was 
not surprised by the move, and L. C. Car- 
gile, president of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, said that the 44,000 
dealers and their 500,000 hard-hit em- 
ployes accepted the restrictions as part 
of the fortunes of war. 

On Monday Jan. 5, an OPM conference 
with the union and manufacturers set up 
a joint industry-labor committee to help 
convert the assembly lines to arms work 
and deliver more than $5,000,000,000 of 
finished weapons in 1942. The Army and 
Navy will place $5,000,000,000 additional 
war contracts in the industry, which will 
push its war-order file above the $9,000,- 
000,000 mark, as compared with 1941 
ear and truck sales of $3,630,000,000. 

Meanwhile, an intramural quarrel de- 
veloped over the industry’s suppression. 
In advertisements addressed to “Mr. 
OPM” appearing in metropolitan papers, 
the CIO and its auto affiliate lashed out 
at the authorities for having rejected 
“more than a year ago” its Reuther plan 
for converting the assembly lines to plane 
production. The auto manufacturers coun- 
tered with ads that reviewed the in- 
dustry’s arms output, and pointed out the 
union leaders had “led the original sit- 
down strikes . . . and encouraged .. . 
other forms of production sabotage.” 

President Roosevelt himself had set the 
stage earlier in the week for the staggering 
change in the American economy 
by telling a press conference that 
the war-production program for 
the new fiscal year, which begins 
on July 1, would cost $50,000,- 
000,000, or half of the nation’s 
entire annual income for that 
period. 

This gigantic plan greatly | 
stimulated the campaign being 
carried on by numerous news- 
papers and many Washington 
columnists for a governmental 
reorganization that would pro- 
vide “one-man” rule over the job 
of converting peacetime plants 





into arsenals. 

Despite all the clamor, how- 
ever, the only organizational 
change announced during the 
week was the appointment of 
Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator and Secretary of 
Commerce, to a place on the 
Supply, Priorities, and Alloca- 
tions Board. Immediately, some 
critics asked how the appoint- 
ment would speed up production, 
citing charges that Jones had de- 
layed the expansion of alumi- 
num, magnesium, steel, and syn- 
thetic rubber plants by the pro- 
tracted consideration he gave 
financing plans. The answer 








seemed to be that Jones was 








disaster,” depriving workers of 
$30,000,000 in wages for January. 
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“Will Power Plus, This Season” 


named to the board so that he 
would be in on the expansion 
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Tires worn to protective rubber (A) average three recaps. Tires 
worn to “breaker” (B) average two recaps. Those worn to fabric 
(C) cannot always be recapped. 
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In these three methods of applying new rubber to old tires, top- 
capping is now the most widely used because it leaves all possible 
original rubber on the tire, thus conserving more rubber than the 
older method of retreading. 
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The N.Y. Daily News explains what can be done to old tires, as in retread job shown here 


decisions when they were first approved 
and thus could let the contracts more 
speedily. 

But if administrative reorganization 
dragged along disappointingly, there was 
plenty of other production news that was 
encouraging: Boeing Aircraft Co. an- 
nounced that December output of its Fly- 
ing Fortress bombers exceeded its schedule 
by 70 per cent; the Richmond Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. in San Francisco Bay launched 
a Liberty freighter 106 days after the keel 
was laid, and December production of 
TNT was double the November output. 


Significance 


The suppression of the auto industry 
will almost certainly prove a sharper blow 
than most observers now imagine. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of workmen will be 





idle for two months or more, and thou- . 


sands of salesmen and other white-collar 
help will be thrown out of work for longer 
periods. Apparently no one in Washington 
has thought about the need for finding a 
job in the armament program for such 
displaced white-collar workers. 

It should be noted that no other na- 
tion in this or any other war ever thus 
wiped out its major industry. (Britain, 
whose auto industry is much less impor- 
tant in her economy than is ours, did not 
halt production of passenger cars until al- 
most a year after the outbreak of war— 
although operations had been curtailed 
earlier on account of gas rationing.) The 
need for so drastic a step and the sharper 
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curtailment in production of household ap- 
pliances and other consumer industries 
that will soon be ordered can be made clear 
by one set of facts: on the average it takes 
one man a year to make $2,000 worth of 
armaments, so the President’s $50,000,- 
000,000-a-year' program will necessitate 
stepping up employment in war-materials 
industries from the current 5,000,000 to 
nearly 25,000,000. Some twelve or fourteen 
million of these workers must be trans- 
ferred from the peacetime trades, with the 
remainder from among the unemployed. 

Problems as staggeringly complex as 
these will obviously force the government 
to reorganize the administration of pro- 
duction in the near future. One plan com- 
ing in-for frequent discussion in Washing- 
ton is to give William S. Knudsen a trou- 
ble-shooting assignment in the field, so 
that all of his OPM duties could be trans- 
ferred to Donald M. Nelson, who is al- 
ready executive director of the SPAB. An- 
other plan calls for the selection of Vice 
President Wallace as top production man, 
in addition to being chairman of the 
SPAB?fand the Economic Warfare Board. 
Under this second plan, Wallace might 
pick Nelson as his chief assistant. 





Paging Old Dobbin! 


Rationing finally became a reality to 
American consumers this week as_ the 
OPA’s quotas on automobile tires for 
civilian use went into effect. State and 
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local tire-rationing boards began parceling 
out the allotment for January—356,974 
new tires—which was less than one-tenth 
the 4,000,000-a-month average normally 
bought by the American public. The total 
is reserved exclusively for “essential” vehi- 
cles (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 29, 1941). Own- 
ers of passenger cars, taxis, and retail de- 
livery trucks are out of luck. The curb also 
hit hearses, according to a ruling last week 
by the OPA, which decided that “in emer- 
gencies, ambulances . . . may be used as 
hearses.” 

Adoption of the plan drew mixed re- 
actions from various interests affected. 
Officials of the Association of American 
Railroads foresaw “a lot of new passenger 
business for us,” while Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the AFL truck drivers’ union, 
denounced the allocations as “the most un- 
reasonable program that has yet been de- 
vised by any government agency.” 

As a forerunner of the type of thefts the 
ban will cause, the car of a member of the 
Westfield, N.J., tire-rationing committee 
was stolen while he was attending a com- 
mittee meeting. Next day it was recovered 
minus two tires, two wheels, and the radio. 

In Detroit the city-owned street rail- 
way overhauled and returned to service 
25 streetcars that had been relegated to 
the scrap heap. And in Chicago, Wayne 
Dinsmore, executive secretary of the Horse 
and Mule Association of America, reported 
an increasing number of inquiries concern- 
ing animals for delivery routes. He revealed 
that within the last 90 days the Keeshin 
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The Japanese attack on the United States instantly changed 
our trend of thought in this country. 


Before that attack some of us thought in terms of “I’’, others 
in terms of ‘“‘we”. Neither of those terms expresses our feelings 
today. 


“Tl”? represents only one person. 


“‘We’’ may mean only two or a few persons. 


Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which means every loyal individ- 
ual in the United States. 


We are facing a long, hard job, but when the United States 
decides to fight for a cause, it is in terms of WE-ALL, and 
nothing can or will stop us. 


President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, can be certain 
that WE-ALL are back of him, determined to protect our country, 
our form of government, and the freedoms which we cherish. 


President, 


International Business Machines Corporation 
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ATRONIZE 
HOTELS? 


N New York, the Hotel New 

Yorker offers you more real 
value for your dollar in down- 
right comfort and satisfaction. 
It has everything: location, repu- 
tation, Cuisine, service, accom- 
modations; everything that will 
make you feel you’re living—not 
merely stopping—in the big city. 
The 3,000,000 travelers who’ve 
patronized the New Yorker since 
1930 are the finest recommenda- 
tion we can give you. 








Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
they're ultra-violet rayed ! 





TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 
Paper makes a good impression... 
emphasizes your business standing. 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


War Power: South Carolina’s eight-year-old Santee-Cooper project 
will begin delivering power to a local armament plant this month. Financed 
with $57,000:000 Federal funds, Santee-Cooper eventually will provide 
700,000,000 kilowatt hours of cheap electricity for the industrial develop- 
ment of the coastal region, create a vast recreation area surrounding 250 
square miles of man-made lakes, and enable navigation between seacoast 
Charleston and the state capital, Columbia, 164 miles inland. 





Freight Lines, the country’s largest truck- 
ing company, had replaced six motor vehi- 
cles at its Chicago headquarters with teams 
of horses. 

Confirming this, Harry M. Gordy, Kee- 
shin vice president, said that the company 
also would use horses at its terminals in 
other large cities because “oats and hay are 
one helluva lot cheaper than gas, oil, tires, 
and batteries.” Both men agreed that, with 
14,000,000 draft animals available in the 
country, the chief factor preventing wide- 
spread use was a shortage of wagons. 

Meanwhile, efforts were intensified to 
make existing supplies of tires last longer 








30 You Want SUB-CONTRACTS? 


DETROIT MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT with twenty years suc- 
cessful experience in selling to the automobile industry is—due 
to reduced automobile production—now in position to aggres- 
sively represent manufacturers who are properly equipped to 
handle sub-contracts from the automobile industry on National 
Defense work. If you are prepared to handle such sub-contracts 
efficiently at annual volume of $500,000 and upwards, our sales 
efforts backed by our favorable reputation in the industry will 


bring results 


Write or Wire ““Agency”’ 
1235 Lafayette Building, Detroit, Michigan 








and to develop domestic sources of rubber. 
Retreading shops reported an unprece- 
dented rush of business, while the War De- 
partment announced that a school to train 
enlisted men in the technique of recapping 
and retreading tires would be opened by 
the Quartermaster Corps at Akron, Ohio. 
From the University of Texas came re- 
ports of a new rubber substitute, developed 
by Dr. Eugene Paul Schoch, director of 
the university’s bureau of industrial chem- 
istry, which was said to utilize waste nat- 
ural gas and to cost half as much as syn- 
thetics made from petroleum. 

And the National Chemurgic Council 
announced that a promising new source of 
rubber had been found in kok-sagyz, a 
Russian plant resembling the dandelion, 
which could easily be grown in the United 
States. It yields 150 to 200 pounds of crude 
rubber an acre and can be harvested at the 
end of the first or second year. This is less 
than the 300-pound yield from guayule, 
the rubber-bearing shrub grown in South- 
ern California, but the latter requires four 
or five years to mature. 





Wool Cut 


Any shivers provoked last week by the 
headlines announcing OPM’s seemingly 
drastic curtailment of wool consumption 
were a little premature. Actually, the sit- 
uation isn’t as bad as would appear from 
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the 50 per cent reduction in the use of new 
ool for worsteds and rugs and the 40 per 
gent cut for all other civilian purposes. 

The brightest aspect of the picture is 
the fact that the quotas are based on con- 
amption in 1941, the biggest wool year 
on record, when this country used about 
1,000,000,000 pounds. Much of this went 
into clothing inventories which, because 
of the unusually mild weather, are still on 
dealers’ shelves. This backlog should as- 
wre the public of adequate supplies of 
yarm clovhing, at least for the time being, 
but the pinch will be felt when the pres- 
at inventories are depleted. Since half 
the spring and summer merchandise is al- 
rady made up, this will not be apparent 
to the consumer until after spring. Tropi- 
cal worsteds will be scarce because they 
are expensive to manufacture and must 
be made of 100 per cent new wool. 

Between 35 and 40 per cent of the pres- 
ent wool supplies goes to the armed forces. 
Military demands, of course, will be met 
in full, and an ever-growing Army will in- 
cease this drain. Although men are more 
seriously affected by the ban because they 
wear more wool, their needs will lessen as 
military demands grow, for those inducted 
into the services will no longer be in the 
market for civilian clothes. 

As one means of averting a cloth short- 
age, styles probably will be simplified as 
tuey were in the last war. Present plans 
indude limiting suits to one pair of pants, 
ciminating cuffs on men’s trousers, and 
avoiding pleats and other material-using 
fads. 

Further to fill the gap, used and re- 
worked wool will be used more and more, 
while a greater percentage of cotton will be 
put into blankets. And when the national 
salvage program gets under way, it will al- 
most certainly include a roundup of the 
estimated 150,000,000 pounds of wool rags. 





Aviation Notes 


Mmirary Puanes: Releasing hitherto 
secret details about American fighting 
planes, the OEM announced that mass 
production of the Republic P-47, “fastest 
single-engined airplane in the world,” is 
“nearly ready.” With a diving speed of 
680 miles an hour and capable of more 
than 400 miles an hour in level flight, the 
P-47 has a 2,000-horsepower Pratt & Whit- 
Ney engine and a 41-foot wing span. Its 
weight of approximately 13,500 pounds 
equals that of Lockheed’s P-38 Lightning, 
which has two 1,150-horsepower Allison 
engines and is called “the fastest military 
airplane in the world.” The Republic 
Plane’s fire power was withheld, but it 
was described as “bristling with both 
large- and small-caliber guns.” The Light- 
ning is equipped with 37-millimeter can- 
ton and .50-caliber machine guns, as is 
the Bell P-89 Airacobra, which also car- 

(Continued on Page 37) ~ 





FROM MANILA... HAWAII 
--- SINGAPORE...TO YOU! 






NEWS FLASHES 


Action—while it's happening — is transmitted by CBS correspondents from the 
ends of the earth directly to you. Broadcasts from Tokyo, Berlin, Moscow, 
Cairo, etc., are picked up by the shortwave receivers on Long Island 
and “piped” to CBS Listening Station in New York where they are... 





... Recorded on Ediphone cylinders. Foreign language broadcasts are translated 
and all are typed. In a matter of moments the world news is on the wires of 
every press association to news tickers in the War and Navy Departments, in the 
State Department, and newspapers from coast to coast. 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot, Elmer Davis and William L. Shirer (1. to r.), famous CBS 
analysts, interpret news and military action to you with notes typed from 
Ediphone recordings. A vital necessity in the accurate recording of news, Ediphone 
dictation systematizes and speeds the flow of correspondence, notes, memoranda, etc., 
throughout CBS’s huge New York office 
... Ediphone Voice Writing is contribut- 
ing an estimated 100,000 extra man-hours 
of accomplishment per day to America. If 
you need to create executive time (and par- 
ticularly if your business is defense) phone 
“Ediphone” (your city) or write Dept. W1. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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Wien you go via Coast Line 
you have your greatest choice of 
through Pullman and de luxe 


coach accommodations. .. Diesel- - 


powered trains . . . latest travel 
luxuries . . . fast schedules .. . 
convenient departures and arriv- 
als. You make distinctive travel a 
delightful part of your vacation. 


FINE TRAINS DAILY 


The Largest Fleet... Your Greatest Choice 
FLORIDA SPECIAL* (East Coast)—‘‘Aristocrat of 
Winte: Trains.’’ All Pullman. Diesel-powered. 
Only 24 bours between New Y ork and Miami! 


SPECIAL* (West Coast)— Pullman and 
reserved-seat de luxe coach service to Central, 
South and West Coast Florida. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL* (Boston-Washington Section) 
Pacing Pullmans to all Florida. Also coaches 
from Boston. All Pullman, Washington south. 
* Feature the ony Recreation-Entertainment 
cars in the world (music, games, hostess). 


THE CHAMPION — All-coach streamliner. Re- 
served reclining seats, dressing rooms, tavern- 
lounge cars. New York-Miami 25 hours. 


VACAT'ONER — Diesel-powered super de_luxe 
all-coach train. Service similar to The Cham- 
pion. New York-Miami 2513 hours. 


HAVANA SPEC'AL —Latest departures, earliest 
arrivals throughout Florida. ‘‘Saves a full 
business day.’ Pullmans and coaches. 


PALMETTO LIMITED—Through Pullmans to 
Carolina and Georgia resorts. Coaches. 
Service to all Florida East Coast points operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway. 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW — Specify Coast Line 
trains when securing tickets. Consult local 
ticket agents. Offices in principal cities. 
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Perspective on Our Production Problem 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Never have predictions on pro- 
duction for the following twelve months 
been more important than at present. 
The whole future of the war and of 
the United States depends upon how 
rapidly we step up our production. But 
trying to make a reasonable prediction 
this start of a new. year is quite dif- 
ferent from what it normally is. Ordi- 
narily the question is: How much will 
we produce? This time the question is: 
How much can we produce? Theoreti- 
cally the latter should be much the 
easier question to answer; practically, 
it is infinitely more difficult. 

In general there are six factors which 
might limit production in the coming 
twelve months insofar as war materials 
are concerned. These are: 

1—A shortage of buying power. 

2—A shortage of labor. 

3—A shortage of raw materials. 

4—A shortage of production facilities. 

5—Inefficient or ineffective indus- 
trial management. 

6—Inefficient or ineffective planning 
and supervision in Washington. 

The first two of these have been 
analyzed in earlier columns here. It is 
sufficient for the present, therefore, to 
note that there is no possibility of the 
government’s having difficulty in get- 
ting whatever amount of money it needs 
to carry on the war. Likewise there is 
no conceivable shortage of labor. On 


these two points we have clear sailing 
ahead. 


The third point—the question of 
raw materials—is more controversial. 
The difference of opinion, however, is 
primarily a matter of what one means 


-by “shortage.” In several instances we 


do not have enough supplies to take 
care of the military needs and at the 
same time meet a growing civilian de- 
mand. But in no case of a basic raw 
material is there a supply below the 
amount needed for military purposes 
alone. The only problem here, then, is 
whether there is the proper allocation 
of raw materials to get the maximum 
war production. If there is—and of 
course that is a problem for Washing- 
ton—there is no basis for concern on 
this point. 

On the fourth point—the adequacy 
of production facilities—no general 


Our industrial managers may be bad 


answer is of much value. During the 
past year industrial production, in 
terms of the Federal Reserve Board's 
index, has increased 26 per cent. It 
probably would not be possible to in- 
crease it by that much again in the 
coming twelve months. But that is over- 
all industrial production. By the proper 
curtailment of production for civilian 
uses, such as the order just issued in 
connection with automobiles, the out- 
put of military supplies can be stepped 
up much more rapidly than it was in 
1941. Again, it is a question of how 
good the planning is in Washington. 
Included in such planning must be the 
making of funds available for the con- 
struction of plants which are not suit- 
able for private investment, such as 
plants for the manufacture of synthetic 
ruober. Granting Washington does its 
job, it is reasonably certain we have, or 
will have, ample production facilities to 
turn out military supplies as fast as 
the Army and Navy can use them. 


On the fifth point—the question 
of the efficiency and effectiveness of our 
industrial management—the only basis 
for arriving at a conclusion is the record. 


politicians, may be ill informed on in- 
ternational affairs, and may misjudge 
the pressing necessity for speed. Fur- 
ther, it is not to be expected that they 
will throw all caution to the wind and 
invest millions of dollars of their stock- 
holders’ money on the chance that the 
productive capacity may be needed. 
But give our industrial managers a job 
of production to do—a job not just in 
general terms, such as the statement 
“we need 50,000 airplanes,” but in 
terms of specifications and blueprints— 
and there is no other group of industrial 
managers in the world that are their 
equal. 

Here again, then, just as in the case 
of the adequacy of raw materials and 
productive facilities, the fundamental 
problem is the efficiency and effective- 
ness of Washington planning and super- 
vision—the last point listed above. That 
is the question mark in the outlook for 
the production for the next twelve 
months. That, in the final analysis, is 
the one factor which will determine by 
how much we surpass the record of 1941. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 

ries .30-caliber machine guns. Single- 
engined and weighing 6,000 pounds, the 
Airacobra, it was said, “has no equal” as a 
middle-altitude fighter or for ground at- 
tack. The OEM gave no details about oth- 
er Army or Navy planes. Meanwhile, 
however, a formation of the latest type 
Curtiss P-40s, called Kittyhawks by the 
British, went into action in Libya and 
shot down five Nazi planes. 


PrecauTION: President Roosevelt out- 
lined plans for decentralizing airplane fac- 
tories located on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. While entire plants would not be 
moved, he suggested that certain divisions 
could be transferred and subsidiary assem- 
bly lines set up inland. 





Sisters of the Soil 


Woman’s place in wartime agriculture 
was plotted last week by those who ought 
to know—27 farm women selected to rep- 
resent their 6,000,000 sisters. 

Chosen because of their leadership in 
communities or rural organizations, the 
ladies were called into a two-day con- 
ference at Chicago by the magazine Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife. They adopted 
a platform declaring “an extra dozen eggs 
may be more vital than knitting an extra 
sweater or an ill-fitting sock,” urged that 
farm boys exempted from selective service 
be given insignia indicating the importance 
of their job and asked for an end to volun- 


f tary enlistment so that no stigma might 


attach to staying on the farm. 

Any new defense organizations for farm 
women were opposed. Uniforms, except 
possibly for farmerettes, were vetoed, but 
approval was given work clothes that are 
“safe around machinery and adapted to 
the task.” Farmerettes themselves were 
brushed off with a curt welcome to “some 


: city women for some jobs for some farms.” 


The consensus was that city gals would 
be more trouble than they were worth. 





Tin Diet 

With the stoppage of shipments from 
British Malaya, source of more than 80 
per cent of United States tin imports, tin 
last week joined the parade of vanishing 
metals. An OPM order cut its use by 50 
per cent in the first quarter of 1942 and 
banned it entirely thereafter in the pro- 
duction of 29 items, including foil, toys, 
musical instruments, fasteners, jewelry, 
household furnishings, ornaments, refrig- 
erator trays, etc. 

Limitations on the use of tin for cans 
were postponed for a future conservation 
order. In this connection an industry com- 
mittee suggested to the OPM a cut from 


~1941’s consumption of 36,950 tons for this 


purpose to 31,900 tons in 1942 and 28,750 
m 1943. Most of the savings would be 








H* is independent and proud, yet democratic and gregarious. He is 
*. the envy of the rest of the world, and its hope. He is generous and 
tolerant and peace-loving—and withal the most powerful man in the 
world. He is the American workman. 


His hands, accustomed to the feel of wrench and lever and gauge, may 
never have held a gun; his mind, trained to think in terms of tolerances as 
fine as 1/10,000 of an inch, may never have wrestled with a problem of 
military strategy; and yet he is the veteran of a thousand campaigns. 


His campaigns began in the laboratories, and his prowess was proved 
in the test pits of American industry. His battles were waged on the | wee 
floor and in the field. His victories have helped to make the citizens of 
the United States the most fortunate people in the world, and the U.S. 
the greatest nation on earth. 


In the plants of the General Electric Company, working with General 
Electric scientists and engineers, this man, the American workman, has 
made giant generators to light whole cities, X-ray tubes to penetrate the 
mysteries of human flesh and metal castings, radio and television appara- 
tus to project man’s voice and image through space over the mysterious 
waves of the ether. 


Today, in the gravest hour of world history, he is engaged in the 
greatest campaign of all. But there is serenity and confidence in his face, 
and the experience of a thousand campaigns behind him. He is sure of his 
own abilities, certain of his country’s future. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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' Get greater 
breathing comfort 
: —quick—with the new, 
handy Vicks Inhaler. It’s packed 
with effective medication that makes 
a cold-stuffed nose feel clearer in seconds! 
And you can use it as often as needed! 


COUGHING COLD 





Relieve cough- 
ing and loosen 


phlegm, ease muscular soreness an tight- 


ness with — bie pg Its poultice- | 
vapor action brings wel- | 
come relief and invites YiIcKs 


restful sleep. lapoRus 
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friend to start a NEWSWEEK 
gift subscription and be fol- 
lowed by 52 news-crammed 
issues for the exciting year 
ahead. A full year’s subscrip- 
tion costs only $4.00. Orders 
may be sent directly to 
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achieved by eliminating production of to- 
bacco tins and by sharply reducing the use 
of tin containers for coffee, shortening, 
paint, and personal products such as tal- 
cum powder. 

While can manufacturers were thus pre- 
paring to retrench, the Glass Container 
Association in a_ year-end _ statement 
pointed out that 1941 output, despite the 
record total of glass-container shipments, 
was at only 86 per cent of the industry’s 
rated capacity. And expansion is under way 
to absorb the load from the tin users. 





Juke-Box Dirge 


A month before the OPM blitzed the 
mighty automobile industry, the drive to 
conserve ‘materials already had wiped out 
another civilian line: the manufacture of 
slot machines. Wielding the ax with a 
vigor that would have enchanted Carry 
Nation, Priorities Director Donald Nelson 
had ordered that after Feb. 1. production 
be stopped on the familiar “one-arm ban- 
dits” and also be slashed 75 per cent on 
coin-operated amusement devices like juke 
boxes, and pinball machines. 

Although OPM declared piously that 
the some 12,000 skilled workers and “high- 
ly ingenious engineers” employed making 
these devices could be used “more advan- 
tageously” in defense work, a NEwswEeEkK 
survey last week showed that government 
contracts have not yet appeared to com- 
pensate for the elimination of business 
that for the juke-box manufacturers alone 
totaled $14,000,000 last year. 





- The Normandie’s name goes. Lafayette will replace it 
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Doing a small volume of work on bomb 
releases, military radios, gun turrets, and 
shells, the men who have made the nation’s 
300,000 automatic phonographs say that 
with a little more defense work and an 
extension of the 50 per cent output quota 
allowed during January they probably 
could stay in business. But the slot-ma- 
chine firms realize it is hopeless to ask for 
a reprieve. 

Illustrating the predicament of the in- 
dustry, largely centered in Chicago, the 
O. D. Jennings Novelty Co. has already 
cut its payroll from 680 to 100 and has 
spent $5,000 in futile stabs at government 
contracts. A Jennings representative bit- 
terly declared that the government 
wouldn’t let them finish a $500,000 in- 
ventory even though their laid-off em- 
ployes can’t find jobs and charged that 
there seemed no way to get defense orders 
without employing an “agent” at a 2% to 
5 per cent commission. 

On the other hand, the Mills Novelty 
Co., formerly associated with James 
Roosevelt in developing the movie-music 
type of juke box, has just received a 
$235,000 shell order and recently com- 
pleted a new plant in Chicago to handle 
further defense business. 





Week in Business 


NavaL Auxiuiaries: The former French 
superliner Normandie, seized at her New 
York dock last month by the Coast Guard, 
was renamed the Lafayette as an army of 
workmen started removing her luxurious 
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fittings and converting her into a naval 
auxiliary. At the same time, the Navy ac- 
quired the 20,614-ton Argentina, which had 
been operated under charter by the Moore- 
McCormack Lines. The Argentina was com- 
mandeered just as she was about to sail 
with 200 passengers for South America. It 
was also announced that the Excalibur, 
Exeter, and Excambion of the American 
Export Lines had been taken over by the 
government. These made a total of ap- 
proximately 180 merchant vessels acquired 
by the armed services in the past couple 
of years—a list that includes practically 
all of the American passenger ships. 


SucaR AND Peanuts: On the basis of 
an estimated 6,666,890-ton consumption of 
sugar in the continental United States for 
1942, the Department of Agriculture set 
an initial production quota of 8,032,074 in 
the expectation that the Philippines and 
Hawaii could meet little if any of their 
quotas. The Defense Supplies Corp. bought 
the entire 1942 Cuban sugar crop at a 
price which, plus duties and freight, re- 
quired the OPA to boost its domestic ceil- 
ing on raw sugar from 3.50 to 3.74 cents a 
pound . . . In approving a five-year ex- 
tension of the farm-benefit payments and 
price-supporting loans, President Roose- 
velt protested the inclusion of peanuts in 
the program. He explained that, because 
of changes in the peanut situation since 
the parity base-period of 1909-14, the loan 
rate on peanuts would be “excessive” if 
that crop were added to the 85 per cent 
of parity loan list that includes wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, rice, and tobacco. 


Crackpown: The Maritime Commis- 
sion canceled a contract with the Savan- 
nah Shipyards, Inc., for the construction 
of twelve Liberty freighters costing be- 
tween $18,000,000 and $20,000,000 on the 
grounds that the company had failed to 
make specified progress on its facilities and 
it had not complied with requirements as 
to financial ability. The shipyard is an 
affiliate of Empire Ordnance, Inc., which 
was recently haled before the Senate De- 
fense Investigating Committee for alleg- 
edly hiring Tommy Corcoran and Charles 
West, former Under Secretary of the In- 
terior, as lobbyists (Newsweek, Dec. 29, 
1941). At that time the committee accused, 
Frank Cohen, Empire president, of found- 
ing his defense enterprises “on a shoe- 
string.” The commission will either oper- 
ate the yard itself or bring in a new com- 
pany. 


-Hostery: First displays of the spring 
line of women’s stockings were highlighted 
by the almost complete absence of silk. 
To take its place, there were more nylon, 
hew types of finely knit rayon, and some 
types of lisle and cotton. Meanwhile, the 


OPM requested that manufacturers cut © 


down the number of colors in socks and 


stockings because of a threatened dye 
shortage. 








Mr. Dent makes headlines... 





WHEN YOU READ ABOUT A NEW DEFENSE WEAPON, you can bet that part of it is made 
of material developed by Harry M. Dent of North Tonawanda, N. Y. As pioneers in 
the field of plastics, Mr. Dent and his company, Durez Plastics and Chemicals, Inc.; 
are responsible for hundreds of basic manufacturing improvements .. . 





MASS PRODUCTION OF NAVY MOSQUITO BOATS was speeded by the development of 
waterproof plywood, using a new Durez adhesive. A new plant, started before the 
war, for production of phenol used in plastics, is another example of Durez initi- 
ative. For banking, Mr. Dent relies on the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo... 





“WE LIKE A BANK,” he says, “that looks as far ahead as we do!” One of the 
things that makes the Marine helpful to business men in all parts of the country 
is its affiliation with New York State’s nineteen other Marine Midland Banks. 
If you do business in ‘this “world’s richest market,” the Marine can help you! 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY, 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Grid Coaches Oppose Curb on College Sports, 
Urge Broader Athletic Program for Wartime 


Few football players are engineering or 
premedical students. Many study physical 
education, while others usually enroll in 
some division of knowledge that does not 
require too much time in laboratory or 
shop. In fact, most football mentors de- 
mand that a player arrange his scholastic 
schedule so as to leave plenty of spare 
hours for the all-absorbing study and 
practical application of gridiron tactics. 

However, these same mentors are among 
the first to realize that in a nation at war 
the major college sport is likely to find 
the going a little tougher. Ever-increasing 
emphasis on technology and other profes- 
sional training, the lowering of the draft 
age, and the current speed-up in studies 
will leave far fewer students to cavort on 
the gridiron and will limit seriously the 
practice time of those who are left. Con- 
sequently, the annual convention of the 
American Football Coaches’ Association, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, and the College Physical Education 
Association in Detroit last week opened 
in an atmosphere of uncertainty. There 
was a certain feeling that “We don’t know 
where we're going but we’re on our way.” 

Most of the fog was dispelled by Ell- 
wood A. Geiges, executive assistant to 
John B. Kelly, OCD director of physical 
fitness. Along with Coach Fritz Crisler of 
Michigan, Geiges not only opposed cur- 
tailment of college sports but plumped for 
a big increase in intramural athletics pro- 
grams and compulsory physical education. 
Placed in the form of a resolution and 
passed by the three convening groups, the 
recommendation was flashed to the week- 
end meeting of 1,000 college presidents 
and administrators in Baltimore, where it 
became a plank in the war program agreed 
on by the Association of American Col- 
leges (see page 47). 

Meanwhile, the football coaches were 
confining their annual rules-changing rec- 
ommendations to the fewest, most unim- 
portant in history. There was no move to 
alter the unlimited-substitutions rule 
which has slowed up games and annoyed 
spectators all season, for the clear fatality 
record of college football in the 1941 sea- 
son was partially attributed to the fre- 
quent relief of players. 

As a parting gesture at the end of the 
three-day convention Dec. 31, two grand 
old men of the profession—Fielding H. 
Yost of Michigan and Bob Zuppke of 
Iilinois—were feted at a luncheon. If this 
was meant as a farewell to the recently 
retired Zuppke (Newsweek, Dec. 1, 
1941), it didn’t come off. Hotly denying 
he was through with football, the fiery, 


63-year-old Dutchman announced his in- 
tention of staying on the shelf only until 
an attractive offer came his way. 

Finally, in full realization that the bow] 
contests might be the last for a long time, 
the coaches went into sober huddles 
around their radios. 


The Bowls 


People who try to draw conclusions from 
the annual feast of bowl games got their 
just deserts along with their New Year’s 
Day turkeys last week. The richness of the 
menu, plus the censored rain and the cen- 
sored mud in the Rose and Sugar Bowls, 
was bound to produce upsets. 


Tue Rose Bowt: Dire things were pre- 
dicted for Oregon State when the Beavers 


-went up against unbeaten, untied Duke in 


the refugee rambler Rose contest at Dur- 


ham, N.C. Twice beaten in their own ques- 
tion-mark conference, they had the addi- 
tional disadvantage of playing on the op- 
ponents’ home grounds. 

However, it appeared that Oregon State 
had enjoyed the trip. To the surprise of the 
56,000 fans, the Beavers gnawed their way 
to the first score late in the first period on 
a run by Right Halfback Don Durdan. 
From there on, the game ran like a well- 
written movie scenario. Duke tied the 
score; Oregon State went out ahead again 
on a pass by Left Halfback Bob Dethman, 
and Duke tied it again at 14-14. The clinch- 
er came on another Dethman touchdown 
pass in the third period. Duke fought des- 
perately and even managed to trap Dur- 
dan behind his goal line for a safety, but 
the Beavers held their lead and won 20-16. 


THe Orance Bow.: Passing and run- 
ning to four out of six Georgia touch- 
downs before 35,505 at Miami, Fla., the 
great Frankie Sinkwich of the broken jaw 
(Newsweek, Oct. 27, 1941) almost beat 
Texas Christian singlehanded. However, 
with the score 40-7 against them early in 


the third period, the Horned Frogs put on _ 


a series of desperate drives which put them 
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Supine Shooter: When the going got rough Joe Lauren 
tried a shot from where he fell. The heave missed, however, and Wyoming 
beat the Beavers 49-45. Western outfits scored four straight victories 


over Eastern teams in Madison Square Garden last week. 
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within croaking distance of their rivals, 
40-26, as the game ended. 


Tur Sucar Bowt: Thunder, lightning, 
and downpour turned the Fordham-Mis- 
souri tussle into a bitter defensive battle 
the in the bayou mud of Tulane Stadium at 
New Orleans before 73,000 wet watchers. 
Despite the efforts of Pieculewicz, Chever- 


on ° . 

i ko, Filipowicz, Ososki, and other famous 
ell- Fordham Unpronounceables, the simple 
the word “touchdown” remained out of the 
— record. A first-period blocked punt by 
on Right Tackle Alex Santilli and recovery by 
ch- Ritinski, left end, behind the end zone, 
nit gave the Rams their safety and the sole 
la, pair of points in the game. 

wait Tae Corton Bowt: Outstatisticked 


but by Texas A. & M. before 38,000 Aggie root- 
es in Dallas, Alabama capitalized on re- 
un- covered fumbles and pass interceptions to 
ch- vin 29-21. Jimmy Nelson, left halfback, 
the rode the crest of the Crimson Tide with 
touchdown runs of 72 and 21 yards plus a 
garkling display of punting and passing. 


eat 

a Tut Sun Bowt: Like the Rose Bowl 
In game, this contest at El Paso observed the 
on Arules of the movie thriller as Tulsa and 


em Texas Tech battled scorelessly for all but 
_ the final 90 seconds of the game. Then the 
Tulsa halfback Glenn Dobbs caught fire 
as suddenly as an oil well, passing and 
running from his own 29-yard line to a 
touchdown in ten plays. Final score: 6-0. 


The All-Stars 


Both the East-West Shriners’ game and 
the Pro Bowl were transplanted from 
California to less clement climes. At New 
Orleans Jan. 3 the all-star collegers bat- 
tled in the same stadium and tasted the 
same mud that had bogged down the 
Sugar Bowl game. At the Polo Grounds, 
New York, Jan. 4, the professional cham- 
pion Chicago Bears wallowed in slush with 
a team of all-stars from the rest of the 
National League. 


Tae East-West Game: Under the 
tutelage of Andy Kerr of Colgate and 
Bernie Bierman of Minnesota (who last 
week was ordered .to report Jan. 15 for 
duty as a Marine major) , the East scored 
first on a pass from Virginia’s deadly Bill 
Dudley to Bill Geyer of Colgate in the 
third quarter. However, a recovered fum- 
ble and a pass from Jack Jacobs of Okla- 
homa to Bobby Robertson of Southern 
California evened things up at 6-6 in the 
final stanza; the game ended that way. 


Tue Pro Bow: Never figured to have 
much chance against the powerful, well- 
knit Chicago Bears, the pro All-Stars, 
paced by the passing of Sammy Baugh, 
put on an amazing display to score 24 
7. points against the champions. Unfortu- 
nately, the Bears were even more amaz- 
ing. Plucking 35 points out of the mire, 
they won comfortably. 




















Tomorrow Becomes Today 


Santa Fe is proud of its ability to 
serve in the present crisis and proud 
too, that it is still able to serve the 
interests of shippers engaged in 


civilian enterprises. 


Santa Fe faces this challenge with 
equipment and service prepared for 
just such an emergency. A veteran 
personnel is throwing the full weight 
of its experience and skill into the 
fight. Our huge, new freight Diesels 


add a super force toa super task. 


For information on rates and services, call 
your nearest Santa Fe freight representative 


or write: 


J. J. GROGAN 

General Freight Traffic Manager 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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VALLEY of the SUN 


There's golf every day in warm, dry 
Phoenix! Velvety courses entice you— 
and exhilarating climate makes this valley 
a sportsman’s utopia. Fish in bubbling 
streams or canyon-walled lakes—hunt in 
desert and mountain strongholds. Horse- 
men will glory in brisk desert canters, or 
mile-a-minute polo. There's tennis and 
badminton on palm-lined courts—archery, 
skeet, cycling and swimming. Forget 
winter in the carefree Valley of the + 
Sun! Accommodations include hotels, 
ranches, desert inns, furnished homes, 
apartments and bungalows. 4% 


Phoenix 
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The Pantheon 


by JOHN LARDNER 


"Tese’s no reason why baseball 
shouldn’t have a mythology of its own. 
The Greeks had one, and so did the 
Norsemen and Romans, and the latter, 
come to think of it, were better off then 
than they are today, when their own 
mythology consists of communiqués. 

Baseball’s mythology is simple and 
wholesome. It was made to order in 
1907 by a gentleman named A. G. Mills. 
A special commission requested Mr. 
Mills to “discover” the origin of base- 
ball, and Mr. Mills obliged by “dis- 
covering” same without loss of time. He 
came up with the following edict: that 
baseball sprang from the brain of Abner 
Doubleday, later General Doubleday, in 
the year 1839 at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Where Mr. Mills dredged up this in- 
formation must forever remain a mys- 
tery, for I learn that no one was more 
surprised to hear this than the shade of 
General Doubleday. Mr. Mills and the 
General were close friends for 25 years, 
but the General never happened during 
those years to mention to his chum the 
fact that he invented baseball. Mr. Mills 
found out about it fourteen years after 
the General’s death. The General seems 
to have been a fairly close-mouthed 
man, or maybe he regarded the fact as 
valuable military information. 

Evidence scooped up more recently 
by Frank Menke and other heathen 
blasphemers seems to show that the 
Doubleday legend is strictly mythical. 
But that’s all right. There’s no harm 
done, and why quibble? (Sorry, I can’t 
answer that one.) Baseball could have 
no prettier shrine than Cooperstown, 
and no finer man than General Double- 
day for the job of honorary cosmoplast. 


In Cooperstown the leaders of base- 
ball have set up a Hall of Fame, and 
to this pantheon the baseball writers 
have elected Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, 
Honus Wagner, Christy Mathewson, 
Walter Johnson, Napoleon Lajoie, Tris 
Speaker, Cy Young, Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, George Sisler, Eddie Collins, 
Willie Keeler, and Lou Gehrig; as well 
as certain elder statesmen of the game 
like Ban Johnson, A. G. Spalding, and 
Connie Mack. — . 

New names will be added shortly, for 


a new ballot is in circulation. No player 


now active can be elected, and to be 
elected a man must receive at least 75 
per cent of the vote of us licensed 
critics, who are asked to submit 10 
names each. 

The task calls for a certain amount 
of bold-faced nerve. For instance, I 
know of the exploits of Ed Walsh, 
Three-Fingered Brown, and Rube Wad- 
dell purely by hearsay; yet what I’ve 
heard of those three epic pitchers seems 
to entitle them to votes. 


To make it easier for the sprouts 
and urchins among us, a rule says we 
can vote only for players active since 
1900. The old-time players are left to 
the mercy of a special Hall of Fame 
committee. That being the case, I urge 
the committee to consider a fellow 
named Bill Lange, who left baseball in 
the prime of his playing life, after seven 
years of it, and has received hardly 
any votes at all. 

Such sages as Clark Griffith and 
Hughie Fullerton call Lange the great- 
est outfielder of all time. Playing with 
the Chicago Colts in the ’90s, he was a 
hitter, a ballhawk, a sprinter, and big 
enough (at more than 200 pounds) to 
scare the daylights out of infielders who 
stood in his path on the base lines. 
Lange was the last major leaguer to 
steal 100 bases in a season. He at- 
tempted to steal 101 in that year of 
1896, but was thrown out once when 
he tripped and fell. Not bad, that—a 
base-stealing record somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 99 44/100 per cent 
pure. 

I can’t vote for Lange myself, under 
the rules, but I can vote for Rogers 
Hornsby, the best right-handed hitter I 
ever saw; and for Ray Schalk, the best 
defensive catcher; and for Pie Traynor, 
the best third baseman; and also, be- 
cause of their special characteristics and 
contributions apart from playing, for 
Miller Huggins, Clark Griffith, and your 
late uncle Wilbert Robinson. 

That’s just one ballot. There won't 
be another ballot exactly like it, which 


“may be all for the best. Eventually, I 


hope that every man who deserves the 
honor will find his place in the mother 
temple of baseball’s mythology (as con- 
ceived and executed by A. G. Mills). 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


* The British Correspondent: 
Censorship Is His Current Woe 
as He Covers U.S. Scene 


About the hardest-working Britishers in 
the United States these days are the cor- 
respondents for English newspapers and 
agencies. The news fare once relished by 
their readers—Hollywood scandals, Chi- 
cago gang wars, and hillbilly child mar- 
riages—has been shoved aside for Lend- 
Lease information, news of America’s war 
effort, and Roosevelt-Churchill develop- 
ment of grand strategy. The cable and ra- 
dio file to London has doubled and even 
tripled. Where once the New York bureau 
of The London Times cabled as few as 
900 words a day, it now files up to 3,000, 
while The Daily Mail’s wordage has 
jumped from 1,500 to more than 3,000. 

And now that the United States is offi- 
cally in the war the 35-odd British cor- 
respondents are saddled with a burden 
that is old to their American counterparts 











= International 
Columnist on Duty: Lz. 
Comdr. Walter Winchell, U.S.N.R., 
denied full active duty because the 
Navy values his columnar drum- 
eating, now works gratis at least 
four days a week in a Navy press of- 
fice. Last week he was arranging 
sports events for the Navy Relief 
Society (to which he gave $10,000). 
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in England—the vagaries of censorship. 
Navy scanning of outgoing cable and ra- 
dio channels has held up their copy for 
more than five hours in some instances. 
Working on a six-hour differentiation in 
time, they have been missing editions and 
even entire press runs. They are annoyed, 
and so are their bosses. One frantic editor 
cabled for more speed, only to be told: 
“Stories filed on time .. . delay this end 
through censorship ... Complaints bring re- 
ply: ‘Don’t you know there’s a war on?’” 

Protesting reporters formed a British 
Correspondents Committee of the Foreign 
Press Association. Conferences with censor 
officials brought the assurances that the 
problems were temporary and purely me- 
chanical. But so far the censorship snarl 
is still knotted, though Navy officials are 
rushing the installation of pneumatic tubes 
and telephone equipment to ease delays 
and inform correspondents of the censor’s 
deletions. 

Whether troubled or untroubled, the 
Britishers are an interesting crowd, partic- 
ularly those in Washington. The dean of 
the half dozen there is Sir Willmott Lewis 
of The London Times, who has won the 
title of “unofficial ambassador” during his 
two decades in the capital. The 64-year-old 
Lewis in recent days has found ample use 
for his Far Eastern knowledge, gained 
while working on the British-owned North 
China Daily News, as correspondent for 
The New York Herald in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, and editor of The Manila Times. 

No. 2 veteran of the Washington scene 
is Denys H. H. Smith, 40-year-old corre- 
spondent of The Daily Telegraph. In the 
capital since 1930, he is an old hand on 
the White House and the State Depart- 
ment beats. 

Arthur Webb, representative of The 
Daily Herald, arrived in the capital only 


three months ago. To keep up on war news 


and to keep his left-wing readers back 
home informed, he has installed a news 
ticker in his Washington apartment. 

Walter Farr, dapper 27-year-old report- 
er for The London Daily Mail, is the 
youngest, brashest, and most irrepressible 
of the Londoners in the capital. A high- 
pressure worker, he has often turned his 
overdeveloped imagination into profit. By 
false, but accidentally accurate, reasoning 
he scooped his American and British col- 
leagues with the news of the Churchill- 
Roosevelt Atlantic meetings and won a 
substantial bonus (Newsweek, Aug. 18, 
1941). Last week Farr, who with other 
British correspondents accompanied the 
Prime Minister to Canada, was given 
credit for suggesting the inclusion of sev- 
eral French sentences in Churchill’s speech 
to the Canadian Parliament. 

While the light shines brightest on the 
correspondents in Washington, the main 
British effort centers in New York. There 
the big bureaus of newspapers and agen- 
cies, fortified recently by British and 
American recruits, operate around the 





Send You a Box 
of Fresh Fruit 
Every Month 


The Hesperian Fresh Fruit Club 


These are rare jewels from the famous Hesperian 
orchards—the quality you can’t buy on the mar- 
ket—mammoth peaches, luscious pears, ruby and 
golden apples and big, black cherries, in season. 
A special package for every month except April 
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clock. The heaviest files flow from the 
British Associated Press, the British Unit- 
ed Press, and Reuters Agency. The indi- 
vidual newspaper representatives fill in the 
color angles. 

The New York veteran of the British 
correspondent corps is Louis Hinrichs, Lon- 
don Times bureau chief since 1922 and one 


‘of the few Americans representing a ma- 


jor British newspaper.* Closest to the cen- 
sorship situation is Robert Waithman, bu- 
reau chief of The London News Chronicle, 
former president of the Foreign Press As- 
sociation, and chairman of the FPA’s Brit- 
ish Correspondents Committee. “Consider- 
ing that the United States has been at war 
less than one month,” he said last week, 
“there’s no grounds for grumbling.” 

By luck, Alex H. Faulkner, head of The 
Daily Telegraph bureau, found himself 
well fortified with expert help when the 
Japs launched their attack. Martin Moore, 
ex-Lisbon correspondent, was stranded in 
New York en route to Singapore, while 
Campbell Dixon, The Telegraph’s film 
critic, had just arrived on the West Coast 
for a six-month assignment of feature 
writing. 

C.V.R. Thompson of The Daily Express 
was the only bureau chief to be caught 
away from the job on Dec. 7—he was in 
mid-Atlantic en route to New York. Other 
British correspondents now in the country 
include John B. Walters of The Daily Mir- 
ror, F. G. Alletson Cook of The Evening. 
Standard, Hessell Tiltman of The Daily 
Sketch, and Don Iddon, bureau head of 
The Daily Mail. 





Moley Newspaper Column 


Raymond Moley, Newsweex Contrib- 
uting Editor who writes the column Per- 
spective, will start a new column for The 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, The Wall 
Street Journal, and its Pacific Coast edi- 
tion, beginning Jan. 9. Dealing with pub- 
lic affairs, business, and general economic 
questions, the column will be published 
simultaneously in the three newspapers on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each 
week. 

The new feature is the first outside con- 
tribution of its kind ever to appear in The 
Wall Street Journal or its West Coast 
counterpart. In The Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, it will replace The Round 
Table, formerly written by Phil Hanna, 
now business editor of The Chicago Sun. 

Moley, professor of public law at Colum- 
bia University and former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State and close adviser to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is the author of several 
books on politics, crime, and government; 
he is also a contributor to The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Reader’s Digest, and 
other periodicals. 





*Another is Bruce Bliven, editor of The New 
Republic and correspondent for The Man- 
chester Guardian. 






RELIGION 


Clerics vs. Nazis 


News that the Nazis had cooked up a 
new religion, one supplanting the cross 
with the Swastika and the Bible with 
“Mein Kampf,” has been floating around 
for some time. Details of the program, 





Wide ‘World 


Bishop Wurm, critic of the Reich 


which was devised by the No. 1 anti- 
religious Nazi, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, was 
described to Americans by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Adolf A. Berle Jr. two 
months ago (Newsweek, Nov. 10, 1941). 
Last week Rosenberg made it official 
when he released his 30-point scheme for 
publication. There would be a National 
Reich Church, which, designed to replace all 
others, would destroy the Christian faith 
and serve only race and people. National 
“orators,” loyal state servants, would go 
about Saturday nights, preaching “Mein 
Kampf.” All religious objects would be re- 
placed by that Nazi bible and by a sword 
on altars. There would be no baptismal 
rites for children except swearing of the 
parents as Aryans. Marriage would con- 
sist merely of taking an oath of fidelity 
with the right hand on the altar sword. 
~ Reaction to this plan has been flaring 


ever since it was first reported, and last 


week a new instance was cited. by the 
British radio, which had obtained a pas- 
toral: letter read from Catholic pulpits in 
Bavaria on Christmas Day. “A feeling of 
intense indignation rouses the whole of 
Bavaria,” this letter declared. “The sym- 
bol of the cross is taken away from all the 
schools, and chains are laid upon us that 
recall the days of persecution of the early 
Cathclic church . . . if we keep silent 
much longer we will neglect our most 
sacred duties.” 

Word of another piece of plain speaking 
by a German churchman reached this 
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country last week via a weekly letter pub. 
lished by the British Ministry of Informa. 
tion. At a provincial conference this fal] 
Lutheran Bishop Theophil Wurm of Wiirt. 
temberg, reviewing new Nazi bans op 
school prayers, baptisms in hospitals, and 
Christian literature, candidly confessed: 

“We do not allow ourselves to be arti. 
ficially drawn into indifference which, sad 
to say, rules already in many circles . . , 
But we do not allow ourselves to be turned 
aside from our love for our church . , . 
Could Mr. Roosevelt and his compatriots 
desire a better support for the production 
of a ‘crusade spirit’ . . . than the continu. 
ance ... of the persecution of the Ger. 
man church? .. . I would like to ask for 
unconditional confidence in the home side 
of our leadership, but it is not possible— 
facts are against it.” 








BOOKS 


Epitaph for the Junkers 


To all the world a Prussian general is a 
stiff-necked, close-cropped, impeccably at- 
tired automaton of a man, but to 10-year- 
old Heinrich Hauser in prewar days he 
was Grandfather—a man whose white hair 
fell from beneath his shining helmet in 
flowing curls and who was so tall and thin 
that the tunic of his uniform was forever 
in wrinkles. : 

Today Hauser is another German ex- 
patriate writer living in this country. 
Grandfather is dead, but in Hauser’s new 
book, “Time Was,” the old general be- 
comes a romanticized symbol of a past era 
when a Prussian Junker was an officer and 
a gentleman because that was what he was 
born to be. Furthermore, the author recol- 
lects, he wasn’t nearly the sinister creature 
he was painted. 

“Time Was” portrays the transition pe- 
riod between the old and the new Germany 
as Hauser saw it. To him, that transition 
also meant the death of the Junker class. 
And, just as Stark Young in “So Red the 
Rose” saw a decadent South perishing in 
vain pride and stubborn arrogance, so 
Hauser pictures what to him is a vanish- 
ing race of uncompromising aristocrats. 
That both look at their backward and out- 
worn antecedents from the somewhat over- 
ly romantic eye of the family circle is be- 
side the literary point, since they both ar- 
rive at their one-sided viewpoint with such 
great charm. 

Bred in and around Berlin, Potsdam, 
and the March of Brandenburg, the author 
belonged to that lost German generation 
which was spreadeagled between the days 
of a landed gentry and those of the mod- 
ern barbarism of Hitler and the Third 
Reich. As a young naval cadet he saw 
service in the final days of the last war. 
As a member of the Maerker Volunteer 
Corps he helped to put the gentlemen of 
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the Weimar Republic on their feet—those 


pitiful, uncertain men who were not rep- 


yesentatives of a new Germany but were 
instead “the delegates of a bourgeois age 
already dying.” 

In the year or two that followed, Hauser 
wandered amidst the confusion that was 
Germany in the early ’20s. He saw Ameri- 
can soldiers in the Rhineland; he saw wild- 
eved young artists dancing in the moon- 
light at the Weimar Bauhaus; he saw Ein- 
stein, still living outside Berlin in the pitch- 
pine house presented to him by American 
admirers. 

Out of that confusion came the desper- 
ate drive of a nation to build industrially. 
Plants and furnaces encroached more and 
more on the old peasant landscape of the 
Ruhr—forging iron and steel to make a 
new and entirely different machine of war. 
Ships were “knocked together as hastily 
as cofins in an epidemic.” Protective tar- 
iffs on foodstuffs were swept away that the 
starving millions might eat. 

Thus, with their backward agriculture 
in competition with the rest of the world, 
the Junkers began their death struggle. 
Estates were broken up that a human wall 
might be formed against Poland, and the 
feudal family style of farming gave way 
to the demand for more and bigger crops. 

Hauser neither confirms nor denies the 
Allied impression that the backbone of 
the Reichswehr is still stiffened by Prus- 
sian domination. Nor does it matter to him 
that his stiff-necked overbearing relatives 
balked Prussian land reforms for years on 
end. Small wonder, then, that when Hitler 
fnally got at them, Hauser gave up the 
ghost and left for good. For him, his Junk- 
ers were gone—and with them the soul of 
Germany. “Time Was” is Hauser’s own 
epitaph for this past and, although it is 
sentimental, romantic beyond reason, and 
disjointed, it is nonetheless an extremely 
colorful and charming piece of nostalgia. 
(Tin Was. 308 pages. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $3.) 





Jungle Haven 


Nayarit is a little-known province on 
the west coast of Mexico. Relatively small 
and covered largely by a dense steaming 
jungle, it has little contact with the out- 
side world. It was into this jungle that 
Ramén and Enrique fled as outcasts from 
the town of San Blas. Ramon had returned 
from the jungle one day to find his wife 
with the town judge and had killed the 
rival with one blow of a machete. As Ra- 
mén’s close friend, Enrique had followed 
him into exile. 

This flight and the eventual haven the 
two friends found with the Cora Indians 
form the substance of “Nayar,” winner of 
an honorable-mention award in Farrar & 
Rinehart’s 1941 Latin American Prize Nov- 
el contest. Like “Broad and Alien is the 
World,” the first-prize winner, which was 






published last November (NEwswEEK, 
Nov. 17, 1941) , “Nayar” is a book founded 
on much atmosphere and little plot. How- 
ever, the author, Miguel Angel Menéndez, 
has infused it with a real understanding 
of the Indian mysticism which still figures 
so largely in Mexico’s domestic problems. 

“Nayar” is a first novel, but with the au- 
thor’s gift for expressing the troubled tem- 
perament of his people, it should not be 
his last. (Nayar. 277 pages. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50.) 





Fiction Shelf 


Some other new novels of note: 


¥ In “The Fair Woman” Hilda Vaughan, 
wife of the English novelist Charles Mor- 
gan, has written a hauntingly sensitive tale 
full of symbolism which is really from an- 
other world. Owain, a Welsh bard, woos 
and wins Glythin, a fairy creature who 
must leave him should he strike her three 
times with iron. Forgetful of the qualities 
which won him his bride, Owain grows 
careless and Glythin returns whence she 
came. (THE Farr Woman. 294 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $2.50.) 


J Phil Stong has left his native Iowa of 
“State Fair,” etc., for the Missabe Range 
in “The Iron Mountain.” Into a lusty 
mining community of Scandinavians and 
Balkans and American technical experts he 
brings Ekaterina, who dances first with a 
Finn, then with a Serb, and rapidly finds 
herself the belle of a brawl. A fair narra- 
tive with an entertaining, vigorous lot of 
characters. (THE Iron Mountain. 310 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50.) 
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Bearded Monty Woolley is ‘The Man Who Came to Dinner,’ but stayed 
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Same Man at a New Dinner: 
Film Serving of Woolley Humor 
Keeps Play’s High Standard 


Although Monty Woolley, who created 
the title role in Broadway’s “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner,” played the part 
in a wheelchair and a full beard, it was 
never any secret that his Sheridan White- 
side was a barbed but friendly caricature 
of Alexander Woollcott. 

When the Warners first acquired this 
valuable property, there were plans afoot 
to change all that—to cast Cary Grant as 
the sitzkrieg in the wheelchair, and turn 
the play into a romantic what-is-it of 
bibliophile-meets-girl. Fortunately, this in- 
spiration died aborning, and the Warners 
kept Woolley in for Whiteside, produced 
the play practically as it was written by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, and 
achieved a film that’s just about as funny 
as the very funny original. 

The comic impact of this vitriolic com- 
edy doesn’t depend on one’s recognition 
that its hero is allegedly your favorite 
critic, raconteur, and Town Crier, or that 
others in the cast of characters are thinly 
veiled caricatures of contemporary celeb- 
rities. That helps, of course,. but all that 
matters is that the irascible, venomous, 
and ineffably self-centered Sheridan White- 
side takes a nasty spili on the ice in Mes- 
salia, Ohio, and is forced to spend a period 
of helpless convalescence in the home of 
Mrs. Ernest Stanley—who is Billie Burke 
and the leader of the local Women’s Club. 

In the beginning Mrs. Stanley is de- 


to see Jimmy Durante fit a wooden kimono for Ann Sheridan 
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As he himself 
pointed out, Billy Rose 
gave the critics one tur- 
key, theatrical, before he 
gave us another turkey, 
smoked, and a bottle ‘of 
just about my favorite 
champagne (Lanson 
1928). The turkey, the- 
atrical, was Clifford Odets’ 
“Clash by Night,” and 
the sad news is that Mr. 
. Rose sent better than he 
2 got: a bird for a bird. 

All critics, amateur and pro, have 
had their say at one time or another 
about the sensitive, brooding, strong 
talent that is Clifford Odets. Indeed, 
Mr. Odets himself once wrote for The 
Herald Tribune a critical appreciation 
in which he came off a not very bad 
second to Anton Chekhov. That was 
permissible. It infuriated his detractors, 
and it didn’t disturb us his friends and 
admirers, especially those of us who are 
aware of Odets’ high estimate of his 
own craftsmanship. Now, however, the 
time has come for Mr. Odets to re- 
examine his artistic conscience and to 
approach the subject in an attitude 
slightly less prejudiced in his own favor. 
In fact I recommend that his attitude 
be downright unfriendly, in the hope 
that we will not have another “Clash 
by Night.” 

It is not difficult to be sympathetic 
to Odets and his predicament, for these 
are hard times for the creative writer. 
{ Especially, however, has this been true 
in Odets’ case and that of any other 
writer with a message that patently 
derives from the left. The swing is in 
the direction of the status quo, which 
of course is no swing whatever. Odets, 
therefore, is suddenly a messenger with- 
out a message, unless in this play about 
adultery he has inserted subtle symbols 
that did not crash the night I saw the 
play, or even tinkle, as far as that 
goes. 

We have here a husband, a wife, and 
a boarder, and unfortunately I am not 
even able to go along with one or two 
' of the critics who found them good 
characterizations. The husband is a 
carpenter, and carpenters are skilled 
workers. At least half of the carpenters 
I’ve known (and there have beén many) 
had the brains necessary to build a 
4 house. But Mr. Odets’ carpenter, played 








Tallulah Bankhead 


Desire Under the Rose 


by JOHN O’HARA 


by Lee J. Cobb, is a 
drooling near-idiot, not 
unlike Lenny in “Of Mice 
and Men.” 

The wife, played by 
Tallulah Bankhead, was 
completely false, and I 
don’t merely mean in her 
marital relations. For one 
thing, although she was 
supposed to be out of 
Acme Scranton, Pa., she was 
“tahd,” a word which you 
and I pronounce tired, 
but which the talented lady from Jas- 
per, Ala., cannot pronounce as it is 
uttered in Lackawanna County. I never 
believed that that attractive dame 
would be ending up in a tumbledown 
shack on Staten Island. 

Joseph Schildkraut as the boarder also 
seemed to me to belong to quite another 
world. He had the part of a motion- 
picture projectionist, but I was not 
satisfied with that much or little identi- 
fication with the arts. I kept thinking 
he would turn out to be a spy, although 
nothing of the sort was indicated. 

Obviously some of these faults were 
faults of casting, but they could have 
been remedied. What could not be 
remedied were the faults which were 
Mr. Odets’. One was a certain monotony 
and unanimity of expression, everyone 
talking that apt, rugged poetry that 
Clifford Odets once had mastered, but 
which in this play seems to have 
mastered him. 

- It’s no good when you find an entire 
cast speaking line after line which con- 
sists of rather witty, cynicai figures of 
speech. There is a serious danger, if this 
keeps up, of Odets’ becoming a man 
who writes plays that you read. That’s 
what happened to Shakespeare, and if 
you say: “Is that bad?” _ say, yes, 
that’s bad. It’s bad °* that’: what hep- 
pens to the liveliest playwriting talent, 
at least among the younger men. 


“*in Time to Come,” a play by 
Howard Koch and John Huston that 
had to do with the latter official li*: of 
Wood:ow Wilson, was given a passion- 
less kiss by the cat-calling fraternity. I 
sent my deputies to the opening night, 
and they agreed with the next day’s 
verdict of the professionals that here 
was a worthy effort but not one to 
entice you. 








lighted to play hostess to a celebrity who 
can’t get cway, but as he recovers her 
emotions become somewhat mixed. White- 
side not only takes over the house—lock, 
stock, and telephone—but is never at a 
loss for a felicitous phrase to express his 
measured opinion of his hostess and her 
husband, of his nurse and his doctor, 
or even of his treasured secretary who 
falls in love with a local reporter. In 
between discharges of verbal venom, 
Whiteside clutters the house with convicts, 
penguins (courtesy of Admiral Byrd), a 
mummy, ,an octopus (Dr. Beebe’s con- 
tribution) , a Christmas broadcast ensem- 
ble, and a general impression of doomsday 
at hand. 

Chiefly this is a comedy of insult, but 
the insults are out of the top drawer. 
What plot there is concerns Whiteside’s 
attempt to save his secretary from a 
happy marriage. While William Keighley’s 
direction manages a fair amount of move- 
ment for a lengthily talkative script, the 
springboard of the show is Monty Wool- 
ley’s characterization of the toothy de- 
mon in the wheelchair. The 53-year-old 


. stage and screen actor, ex-Yale professor, 


and sole owner of the original White- 
side beard tosses off his sulphuric ov- 
servations with a zest and shrewd sense 
of timing that derives as much from his 
love of the role as from his practice in 
playing it. 

As Whiteside’s long-suffering secretary, 
Bette Davis wastes her talents pleasantly. 
Ann Sheridan as a glamour girl with claws, 
Reginald Gardiner in what is said to be a 
caricature of Noel Coward, and Jimmy 
Durante in a role that was written as a 
tribute to 7” -po Marx are excellent. The 
lesser players, too, are uniformly good, 
with a newcomer, Richard Travis, giving a 
promising performance as the Messalia 
reporter. 





Play on Politics 


It isn’t often that a Hollywood adapta- 
tion of a Broadway musical-comedy hit 
pays more than titular lip service to its 
source. But. Paramount’s production chief, 
B. G. De Sylva, produced both the stage 
and screen versions of “Louisiana Pur- 


chase” and saw to it that the screen play 


not only followed the Morrie Ryskind 
book but retained most of its racy humor 
and political satire. 

In addition, De Sylva drafted Victor 
Moore to carry on as the Senator Logan- 
berry he had created in New York, and 
the result—with a juvenile role hand-tai- 
lored for Bob Hope—is as bright and 


handsome a musical as Hollywood has 


turned out in a long time. 


Despite the title, the story has nothing 


to do with that little real-estate deal be- 
tween the United States and the French 
Republic in 1803. Once a cautionary pro- 
logue has established the purely fictional 
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city of New Orleans in the mythical state 
of Louisiana as the scene of the story’s 
invented political corruption, the plot im- 
mediately gets around to Bob Hope, the 
cat’s-paw of a crooked cabal, and one Sen- 
ator Loganberry (Republican), who dod- 
ders down from Washington to investigate 
the boys. 

Considering the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee’s recent plaguing of the 
lfm industry, the adaptors aren’t unduly 
harsh with their Congressional hero. Oliver 
p. Loganberry may be a superannuated 
innocent, but he is nobody’s dope. He 
may not be able to distinguish between 
a swig of gin and certified hot Mississippi 
River water or know precisely what to do 
about the miscellaneous beauties—headed 
by Vera Zorina—who are planted on his 
ample lap or distributed strategically 
around his bachelor bedroom, but he does 
manage to outwit the politicians who 
would compromise him—and even to ac- 
quire a wife in passing. 

Photographed in Technicolor, “Louisiana 
Purchase” is lavish as well as funny. Di- 
rector Irving Cummings fills in between 
laughs with a connoisseur’s collection of 
good-looking girls, a fashion show, Raoul 
Pene du Bois’ handsome sets, and Mardi 
Gras floats, but he doesn’t allow the swank 
to clutter up the works. 





















































Moore, Hope, and Zorina: skulduggery in ‘Louisiana Purchase’ 


EDUCATION 


Collegiate Pattern for War 


The nation’s colleges drafted their war 
strategy last week. Heads of fully 1,250 
schools assembled Jan. 2-4 in Baltimore for 
an unprecedented joint conference of the 
Association of American Colleges, the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the National Committee on Education and 
Defense, and the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion’s Wartime Commission (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 5). Out of the meetings emerged a 
broad policy for mobilizing the vastly 
complex machinery of higher education. 

The educators had to slough through 
some preliminary disagreements. Brig. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Serv- 
ice chief, told them students should stay 
in college until drafted, but Dr. Joseph 
W. Barker of the Navy Department 
said that that service hoped to recruit 
50,000 college men during the next year. 
The senior colleges voted to ask Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to install the ROTC on 
all campuses, but Col. Benjamin W. 
Venable of the War Department an- 
nounced the Army wanted no more 
ROTC units, “because a mobilized army 
is its own best source of officer replace- 





ments.” 
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The colleges then modestly downed a 
proposal for government subsidy of stu- 
dents who, with vacations abolished in 
the plan to condense four college years 
into three, might have to quit for lack 
of the cash usually earned in summer 
work. But Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker guessed such a sub- 
sidy would cost $100,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000—not too much to ask in a $50,- 
000,000,000 war program. 

The schoolmen finally agreed their 
job in the war should include these 
points: 











4 A universal speedup to cut the four 
college years to three. 


{ Intensive physical training for all able- 
bodied students. 


{ Deferment of military service for pre- 
medical, pre-dental, and _pre-theological 
students, 


{ Continuation of the “prineiple of Selec- 
tive Service”’—a roundabout way of op- 
posing student volunteering. 


gq A study of possible Federal aid to col- 
leges and students. 


A long-range survey of the nation’s 
wartime needs in man and woman power, 
to determine what ought to be taught. 


4] A pronouncement by President Roose- 
velt, to avoid cross-purpose competition 
by government, industry, and colleges for 
the services of faculty specialists. 

Having laid their plans for the future, 
the educators showed how they felt about 
their record in the past. Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt previous- 
ly had lambasted them for the “puerile 
pacifism” of “impressionable instructors.” 

The conferees cheered when President 
Isaiah Bowman of the Johns Hopkins 
University came to their defense: 

“TI wish to point out for the record that 
the League [of Nations] Covenant calls for 
force and that it was supported by at 
least 90 per cent of the learned scholars 
and impressionable instructors in the 
world. It is not the college men of the 
United States who pause at this moment 
to shed a tear at the mention of . . . the 
leaders of ‘back to normalcy’ in 1920, 
who . . . repudiated the League of Na- 
tions.” 


Parental Picks 


No matter what poets and sentimental- 
ists say, there is no mystic inner force 
that makes a child love his parents. His 
fondness for his father or mother depends 
instead on the simple, everyday factors 
of discipline and companionship. Such was 
the gist of a paper read in New York last 
week, at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, by Prof. Meyer 
F. Nimkoff of Bucknell University. 

Nimkoff cited statistics. In one survey, 
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more than half of the boys and girls said 


they liked their mothers and fathers equal- 
ly. Of the others, about 40 per cent pre- 
ferred their mothers and only 5 per cent 
voted for father. This suggested to Nim- 
koff that the organization of the American 
family stacks the cards against papa: he 
has far less time to amuse, teach, and 
help his offspring, and is often given 
the doubtful privilege of administering 
discipline. 

That father would fare better if things 
were different, Nimkoff deduced from the 
findings of anthropologists. In the French 
Marquesas Islands of the Pacific, for ex- 
ample, the women are: polyandrous and 
their role in the multiple marriage is 
purely sexual. They ignore the resultant 
children almost completely, leaving the 
needed care to the husbands. Discipline 
is rare. The result is that the youngsters 
prefer their fathers and hold their mothers 
in contempt. Similarly, in the Manu 
families of New Guinea, the mother rears 
her children for only a year, then turns 
them over to the father. Thus the 
Manu child has little regard for the 
Manu mama. 

Nimkoff gleaned more facts from a 
study of autobiographies. Lincoln Steffens’ 
life story, for instance, included a signifi- 
cant explanation of his fondness for his 
father: “My father was not given to whip- 
ping. He did it very seldom but he did 
it hard when he did it at all. My mother 
was just the opposite. She did not whip 
me, but she often smacked me, and she 
had a most annoying habit of thumping 
me on the head with her thimbled finger. 
This I resented more than my father’s 
thorough thrashings.” 


The theater dance: Weidman’s terasohonues take-off on ‘Flickers’ and Mi iss Graham’s ‘Punch and the Judy’ 


ARTS 





Modern Steps 


Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, and 
Charles Weidman are the leading expo- 
nents of the modern dance in America. 
Stemming from the same school, they 
have moved their separate but parallel 
ways—Graham alone, Humphrey and 
Weidman as partners—toward a common 
goal. 

All three started off as students of Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, who were the 
first to create a theater dance in America. 
But it was opulent theater, exotic in 
theme and lavish in production, and when 
the young dancers broke away they swung 
the pendulum to the other extreme. Be- 
lieving dance, as movement, should be 
able to stand as that alone, they stripped 
it of story, décor, and music. 

But times have again changed. Having 
rediscovered the essentials of movement, 
the modern dance has now rediscovered 


the theatricalities. That this is true was’ 


illustrated by the new dances of Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey, and Charles 
Weidman which were premiéred in New 
York during the week Dec. 26-Jan. 2. 
Miss Humphrey’s “Decade” and Weid- 
man’s “Flickers” held the spotlight on 
successive week ends as the dancers’ re- 
pertory theater opened its second season 
Dec. 26. Miss Graham’s “Punch and the 
Judy” embellished the first of two per- 
formances given by her company at the 
new Concert Theater Dec. 28 and 29. 
“Decade” is a dramatization of the 
Humphrey-Weidman joint career since 
1929, while “Flickers” gives full range to 





Weidman’s well-known talent for Comedy, 
A take-off on the early cinema, it is in fo; 
reels, including a Buster Keaton pie-throw. 
ing comedy, a Theda Bara vampire movie, 
Rudolph Valentino’s “The Sheik,” and ,; 
Western. Weidman’s choreography is jy 
the style of the early flickers themselves: 
very fast and jerky, with the action occa. 
sionally going backward. 

“Punch and the Judy” is a Chaplinesque 
satire on domestic life. Miss Graham 
dances the part of Judy, the romantic 
vixen who is married to Punch, a roister. 
ing dandy, and bickers comically through 
a series of domestic dilemmas presente 
by the Three Fates in the guise of thre 
Victorian ladies. An attractive modern set 
and bright costumes designed by Char. 
lotte Trowbridge are part of the show. “I 
love the theatricalities,” Martha Graham 
now admits, “but if I start using them for 
their own sake I'll call a halt again.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Ricuarp Crooks 1Nn Song is the self. 
explanatory title of a new Victor album. 
The dozen art songs recorded by the New 
Jersey-born Metropolitan Opera tenor are 
by Handel, Purcell, Arne, Haydn, Schuv- 
bert, Franz, Grieg, and Pessard (five 10- 
inch records, $4.25) . 

Kine Joe was inspired by the prize- 
fighter Joe Louis. Music is by Count Basie, 
lyrics are by Richard Wright, author of 
“Native Son,” and vocals are by Paul 


Robeson, who therein makes his_ blues 
debut (two sides of a 10-inch Okeh record, 
35 cents). Recommended. 


On Decca’s best-selling list is a number 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
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with which the band leader Lucky Mil- 
jinder, whose first orchestra was a Christ- 
mas present from the gangster Al Capone 
eleven years ago, hopes to rise from ob- 
gurity. The former emcee at Capone’s 
Cicero, Ill., night club does a neat swing 
job called Bic Far Mama. On the flip- 
over Lucky’s blues-shoutin’ vocalist, Ro- 
stta Tharpe, is not at her best singing 
TrouBLE IN Minp (365 cents). 





— 








RADIO 


Relic: tucthe Coute 


When a new network is formed, it often 
charges the older ones with monopoly. 
Such complaints by Mutual against the 
National Broadcasting Co. and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System led to a three- 
year investigation by the Federal Com- 
munications ‘Commission. This resulted 
last May in an order to NBC to dispose 
of either its Red or Blue division, and the 
promulgation of new rules designed to 
alter contractual relations of networks and 
affiliates to permit freer competition. Al- 
though the FCC afterward temporarily 
put off enforcement of its decision, the 
two top chains began injunction proceed- 
ings, scheduled for hearings in New York 
this month. 

Last week, the Battle of the Networks 
reached an even more spectacular stage 
when the antitrust division of the De- 
partment of Justice filed two civil suits in 
Chicago against NBC, the Radio Corp. 
of America, which owns this web, and 
Columbia. 

Charging “unlawful combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of trade,” the ac- 
cusations—21 against NBC-RCA and 10 
against; CBS—went even beyond those 
made by the FCC. In view of them, the 
government demanded that NBC turn 
over one of its chains to a receiver for 
liquidation and that NBC and CBS both 
dispose of stations in cities where there 
are fewer than four outlets of. comparable 
facilities. 

Though Niles Trammell, NBC presi- 
dent, and William S. Paley, head of Co- 
lumbia, denied the charges and again de- 
nounced the FCC, Mutual officials made 
no comment. But the next big step in 
the battle is expected to be a $10,000,000 
MBS suit against its rivals, alleging the 
same practices attacked by the govern- 
ment. 





Elsa on the Scales 


Elsa Maxwell, who stands 5 feet 3 and 
flicks the scale needle to around 198 
pounds, once turned down a radio offer to 
plug a weight-reducing machine. But last 
week she started a program backed by a 
sponsor with similar ideas. The product is 
Ry-Krisp, a silhouette-slimming cracker. 
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" Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Doers and Dieters; Elsa Mazwell and Graham McNamee 


The broadcast, over NBC’s network at 
10-10:15 p.m. EST on Friday, is called 
Elsa Maxwell’s Party Line. 

With Graham McNamee as a combina- 
tion straight man and announcer, the 
buxom Elsa weighs’ in on a scale at each 
broadcast—she insists she is actually fol- 
lowing the Ry-Krisp diet formula—and 
then conducts a sort of babble bout which 
ranges from inside stories about personages 
to pert references to her bulging lines. 
“Here I am,” chuckled the queen of party 
throwers at her debut, “what Walter Win- 
chell calls a fat man’s Betty Grable.” 

The show winds up with a bit of advice 
on parties, given in answer to questions 
enunciated from a filter mike to convey 
the idea of a party-phone line. “Graham, 
take this advice, and all you listening in, 
too,” Miss Maxwell counsels: “to insure 
the success of your party, make sure 
you're going to have a good time!” 





The Great Yifnuff 


Dignified advertisement appeared in the 
amusement pages of New York newspa- 
pers last week, heralding the premiére 
American recital of one Yifnuff, billed as 
a distinguished European concert violin- 
ist. More than 1,500 tickets had been 
mailed to Town Hall patrons. 

Most of the recipients showed up in 
Town Hall Saturday night. They watched 
Milton Cross, who has announced Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts and specializes in 
high-toned programs generally, walk to the 
microphone. In serious and dulcet tones, 
he announced that not only Town Hall 


but a coast-to-coast hookup would hear 
the recital. 

At that a plump, elderly woman, armed 
with violin and bow, stepped onto the 
stage. She bowed, introduced her first num- 
ber, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of the 
Bumble Bee,” and started sawing. 

The result was an unparalleled screech- 
ing. The auditors sat stunned, then started 
peering at their neighbors. She was obvi- 
ously as unfamiliar with a fiddle as with 
a tommy gun. Finally, they sensed that it 
was a joke, and when Mme. Yifnuff ended 
her torturous recital they goodnaturedly 
whooped out bravos. 

The hoax was a product of the stunt 
factory which produces Ralph Edwards’ 
“Truth or Consequences” radio program. 
That show, aired at 8:30 to 9 Saturday 
nights on the NBC Red network and spon- 
sored by Ivory Soap, requires that anyone 
who muffs a question must pay the conse- 
quences. The consequences are usually the 
farthest point south in something or other, 
and the victim of this particular one was 
Mrs. Helen Margaret Freas, a housewife 
of Medford, N.J. When she missed her 
question she was told that she was Mme. 
Yifnuff, and she was hustled to Town Hall 
by taxicab. 

For all the foolishness, everything ended 
happily. After the stunt was over, the 
Town Hall audience heard a straight and 
expert recital by Harry Cykman, who 
really knows how to fiddle. The radio audi- 
ence got a laugh. Edwards won more pub- 
licity for “Truth and Consequences.” Mrs. 
Freas got a $25 Defense Bond as grand 
prize, $5 for taking the consequences, and 
five bars of soap. 
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America’s Army of Scientists Pools Findings 
in Its Year-End Meetings From Coast to Coast 


American scientists, many of them at 
work on military projects, met last week 
for their traditional year-end conventions 
in an atmosphere reflecting the grim ear- 
nestness of a nation at war. 

While much of the scientific progress in 
1941 was not discussed because of the 
necessity for secrecy in wartime, the moun- 
tain of papers read at the meetings in cities 
over the country did deal with such sub- 
jects related to the war effort as a new 
method of prospecting for oil, a chemical 
that will make fabrics flame-resistant, and 
the state of world and national health. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, meeting in Dallas, 
Texas, awarded its annual $1,000 prize to 
Dr. Frank H. Johnson of Princeton Uni- 
versity and Drs. Dugald E. S. Brown and 
Douglas A. Marsland of New York Uni- 
versity for studies of luminous bacteria. 

Entomologists met in San Francisco, 
mathematicians in Bethlehem, Pa., and 
physicists in Princeton, N. J. The holiday- 
crowded railroads did extra business carry- 
ing librarians and historians to Chicago, 
statisticians and economists to New York, 
and fossil experts to Boston. For a large 
proportion of the nation’s researchers New 
Years Eve was a strange interlude between 
technical symposia. 

Following are details of papers read at 
some of the most important sessions: 


World Power in Health 


Of all major national groups, Americans 
are the healthiest and most productive. 
A new study vividly representing this fact 
and what it means for fighting a long war 
was presented last week by Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington of Yale University at a New 
York meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers. 

A “health and vigor” index, combining 
death-rate, life-expectation, and infant- 
mortality statistics, gives the United 
States top rating among the world’s large 
nations with a figure of 92.5, although this 
mark is surpassed by a group of smaller 
countries including New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Sweden, and Switzerland. Among 
the nation’s allies Great Britain rates 89 
on this scale and Russia 70.1. China is not 
rated, but probably stands below 40. Ger- 
many leads the Axis Powers with a health 
index of 90.8, followed by Italy at 80.5 
and Japan at 69.3. 

Food-consumption studies also enabled 
Dr. Huntington to estimate similar index 
figures showing what countries are best 
fed. The United States, with 92, again 
ranks No. 1 among great powers, although 


New Zealand with 100 and Canada with 
98 top the general list. Other warring na- 
tions come in the following order: Great 
Britain, 83; Germany, 71; Italy, 47; Japan, 
29; Russia, 26; and China, 17. 

The United States also heads leading 
nations in medical-care standards, being 
followed by Germany, Great Britain, Ja- 
pan, and Russia. The researcher presented 
further interesting tables showing high 
American ratings in agricultural produc- 
tivity and per-capita income. 

Asked how Japan and the USS.R., 
both of which rank low in most of the 
index tables, manage to turn out strong 
fighting men, Dr. Huntington replied that 
the armies of these and other nations were 
undoubtedly better fed and doctored than 


ence is searching for new petroleum to rm 
the vast war machine, this method ; 
aimed at reclaiming thousands of well; 
which are nearing the end of their usefyl. 
ness because the sources at the bottoms o| 
their deep steel-cased shafts are almosi 
exhausted. It has long been suspected that 
above these sources and lying close to the 
shafts’ walls are untapped oil reservoirs 
but the difficulty heretofore has been the 
lack of ways to locate accurately these po. 
tential stores. 

In this connection, Dr. Russell de. 
scribed an instrument, consisting of 
metal cylinder about 4 inches in diameter 
and 9 feet long, which has been used suc. 
cessfully. This torpedo-like tube takes ad. 
vantage of the fact that underground 
rocks contain tiny amounts of radium and 
other so-called radioactive chemicals which 
release gamma rays—beams_ resembling 
X-rays but more penetrating. Limestones, 
shales, sandstones, salt beds, and other 
deposits associated with petroleum all con- 
tain these substances and each deposit 
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their civilians. In general, the scientist em- 
phasized that, as far as health resources 
are concerned, Germany, the United 
States, and Britain are best fitted for a 
long war, with the latter two nations 
holding a distinct edge. 


New Life in Old Gushers 


The week’s largest convention, that of 
the AAAS, attracted 5,000 scientists. One 
of the most important papers, dealing with 
a new geological prospecting method of lo- 
cating oil, was presented by Dr. W. L: 
Russell of Well Surveys, Inc., Tulsa. 

Of particular importance now that sci- 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 


emits a characteristic number of gamma 
rays. 

In hunting hidden oil, the instrument is 
lowered into oil wells at the end of a steel 
cable: and then pulled up slowly. Even 
through the steel of well shafts, it can pick 
up the typical radiations from various 
rocks. When the device is pulled past oil- 
bearing rock outside a shaft’s walls tell- 
tale radioactivity patterns, transmitted by 
the instrument to the surface electrically, 
indicate vital reservoirs and the levels at 
which they occur. 

To tap these fuel stores engineers lower 
special gadgets to the desired well levels, 
which shoot steel bullets through the sides 
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and let the petroleum rush in. Dr. Russell 
stated that this “divining rod” and gun- 
perforating process had turned scores of 
reatively inactive wells into profitable in- 
vestments producing from 100 to 1,000 
barrels of oil daily. Tested successfully in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and other states as well 
asin South America, the new form of sci- 
entific prospecting will help scientists in- 
crease national oil production and may 
add to untapped reserves of 19,025,000,000 
barrels, already an all-time high. 

Dr. Russell revealed that his research 
group was also working on a similar instru- 
ment which could be used to help locate 
petroleum formations at the surface. This 
instrument would also be valuable in spot- 
ting highly radioactive ores containing va- 
nadium, a metal used in special steels. 

Among the additional papers read at the 

meeting: 
Drucs For Sick Trees: Dr. George 
Ientmyer of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station tried about 100 sub- 
stances, including the sulfa drugs, in an 
efort to kill the parasitic fungus which 
causes Dutch elm disease, an as yet in- 
curable tree malady. “Injecting” the 
dugs through bored holes into infected 
trees, he reported that one of the most 
efective chemicals was benzoic acid, a 
coal-tar product used commercially to cure 
tobacco and preserve food. 




















































HorMONE SHots For Crops: The use of 
growth-promoting plant hormones on im- 
portant crops is definitely a practical pro- 
cedure, according to Dr. J. C. Ireland of 
Oklahoma A. & M. in Stillwater. Cotton 
seeds were sprayed with levulinic acid, a 
cheap sugar-like substance hitherto used 
chiefly in the making of plastics. The seeds 
were planted on a test acre and the flowers 
were later sprinkled with a powder form 
of the acid. This acre yielded 838 pounds 
of cotton, while an untreated plot of the 
same size produced only 581 pounds. 

Dr. Ireland pointed out that application 
of his findings might well help increase 
fam income in the United States. British 
scientists, interested in increasing vital 
crop yields, have written the Oklahoma 
plant specialist for further information, 
and he believes that the Nazi may be us- 
ing such plant hormones in an effort to 
nullify food shortages produced by the 
blockade. 


Reports IN Brier: In a survey of the 
vocational preferences of 1,341 Tulsa chil- 
dren aged 10 to 18, Prof. L. W. Rowland, 
Baylor University psychologist, found that 
boys and girls alike rated aviator and radio 
announcer as most desirable jobs .. . 
Lt. M. L. Goldman of Camp Grant, IIl., 
studied 200 men chosen for leadership 
ability and 200 men not so selected. He an- 
nounced that as a general rule more lead- 
ets were obtained from the ranks of re- 
cruits who had been doing clerical and 
statistical work than from farmer and 
skilled and unskilled labor groups .. . 
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In search of heavens: This photo of the great nebula in Orion (center) 
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which is a million times farther from the earth than the sun... 


Drs. C. E. Keeler and H. D. King of Phil- 
adelphia announced that in white rats the 
heredity-transmitting gene that causes 
black hair is thoroughly suppressed—and 
such rodents have docile dispositions. In 
vicious wild gray rats, however, the gene 
exerts more influence. The scientists re- 
fused to speculate on possibly related con- 
nections between red hair and fiery tem- 
pers. 


On Other Scientific Fronts 


The American Astronomical Society met 
in Cleveland to dedicate an important new 
telescope built by the Warner & Swasey 
Lathe Co. for its observatory at the Case 
School of Applied Science. The new instru- 
ment is actually a special type of sky cam- 
era. Although its mirror is only 36 inches 
in diameter, it will outshine the 100-inch 
Mount Wilson telescope and the incom- 
pleted 200-inch Mount Palomar giant (both 
in California) when it comes to taking 
sharp-focus, short-exposure photographs of 
large regions of the heavens. Similar cam- 
eras have revealed 75,000 new star groups 
or galaxies, and the Army is using smaller 
models for strategical aerial photography. 


_ (| Large-scale commercial production of 


ammonium sulfamate, a chemical used to 
make fabrics fire-resistant, was reported at 
the inorganic-chemistry symposium of the 
American Chemical Society at Ohio State 
University. Drs. M. E. Cupery and W. E. 
Gordon of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
announced that the compound was being 
manufactured at a riew factory in Gras- 
selli, N. J. Applied to clothing and draper- 
ies as easily as common starch, or sprayed 
on bedding and upholstery, ammonium 
sulfamate offers protection against the 
threat of incendiary bombs for the ordi- 
nary household as well as for theaters and 
other public meeting places. 





| 
Wide World photos 
... was recorded by sky camera 
at Warner & Swasey observatory 


| The Society of American Bacteriologists, 
meeting in Baltimore, heard Drs. Roy G. 
Klepser and J. Ross Veal of Gallinger Mu- 
nicipal Hospital in Washington describe an 
improved sulfa-drug treatment for possible 
war use (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 22, 1941). Pa- 
tients with infected wounds, burns, and 
ulcers were treated with an ointment con- 
taining sulfanilamide and allantoin, the 
healing agent from maggot secretions. The 
doctors found that application of dry sul- 
fanilamide powder kills most disease germs 
in a few days but tends to inhibit healing 
of the wound; however, replacing the pow- 
der with the ointment in the later stages 
promoted the growth of new tissue. Skin 
grafts were made on top of the ointment, 
which was readily absorbed while speeding 
growth and preventing infection. 
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Perspective 


S. Patent Office 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Congress Should Act 


ae in days as grim as these, 
thanks for small favors should be inordi- 
nately loud. That may account for the en- 
ihusiasm with which the news that labor 
had agreed to suspend strikes for the dura- 
tion and settle all disputes by peaceful 
means was generally received. It may ex- 
plain the efforts of observers throughout 
the country to wring every possible drop 
of hope from the announcement that the 
President would establish the War Labor 
Board recommended by his labor-manage- 
ment conference. 

Something, in truth, has been gained 
when unions show a patriotic willingness 
to put off their own struggle for a time. It 
is equally clear that the new machinery for 
settling labor disputes, the War Labor 
Board, ought to be vastly more effective 
than its predecessor, the Mediation Board. 
For the War Labor Board will operate 
against a background of national peril that 
has become acute. At this moment when 
national hopes and fears are bound up in 
the determination to produce ships and 
planes and guns and tanks and ammuni- 
tion on a Herculean scale—to produce 
them without interruption—it would be a 
reckless board indeed that undertook, say, 
to enforce the principle of a closed shop in 
new trades. And at this particular junc- 
ture in the war it would be an even more 
reckless union that would insist upon a 
substantial change in its contractual re- 
lations with a war industry. 

So the War Labor Board should do bet- 
ter than the Mediation Board for a spell, 
at least. 


Yet the preliminaries in its forma- 
tion plainly promise no permanently effec- 
tive solution even for the duration. In no 
essential does it appear likely to differ 
from the Mediation Board or to represent 
a departure from the policy of weakness 
that has, in turn, impaired every piece of 
machinery that the Administration has 
created to deal with the problem of labor 
stoppages. 

In the railway dispute, the Administra- 
tion gave the men something that its own 
regularly constituted fact-finding board 
was unwilling to give. The Administration 
cracked down where an employer refused 
to accept a finding of its Mediation Board. 
But when a powerful union refused to ac- 
cept what the Mediation Board offered, 
the board gave the unions something bet- 
ter. It was a feeble union leader who could 
not get some concession from the board. 


The inevitable collapse came with John L. 
Lewis’ successful defiance. That defiance 
merely completed the process that destroyed 
the board’s authority and usefulness. 

What the War Labor Board seems likely 
to lack is precisely what the Mediation 
Board lacked—terms of reference, a state- 
ment of broad, guiding principles under 
which it is understood by all parties that 
it will act. It is apparently to begin its 
work without any formula about future 
union demands for the closed shop. So it 
will lump the closed-shop issue with other 
issues involving pay and privilege and un- 
dertake to treat them all, in each case, on 
their merits. The Mediation Board’s at- 
tempt to do just that left the public, labor 
and industry with the conviction that the 
board was ruled by expediency. If such an 
impression should grow up about the War 
Labor Board, its effectiveness will be at an 
end. 


But something more fundamental 
than this is at stake in the new setup. It 
should be obvious that the issue of the 
closed shop is not an issue that can proper- 
ly or safely be left to any administrative 
board or subordinate official agency. It is 
an issue that has to do with the very na- 
ture of our society and form of govern- 
ment. 

The enforced closed- shop gives to a un- 
ion one of the basic prerogatives of gov- 
ernment—the right to fix and collect a tax 
from a worker under penalty of depriving 
him of his job. It gives to the union a mo- 
nopoly of the means of living for many 
people. It imposes upon workers entering 
employment rules and_ discriminations 
which they have had no part in making 
and which they have no power to change. 
In some cases these rules and discrimina- 
tions relate to such matters as race—mat- 
ters about which even Congress and the 
states have no right to make discrimina- 
tion. If, as is possible, the unions try, 
through the War Labor Board, to carry on 
a campaign to make the enforced closed 
shop universal, they will in no uncertain 
terms be attempting to achieve a basic 
change in our political and economic life. 
They will be attempting to impose upon 
us a hew dispensation which we should 
accept, if at all, only after long and ear- 
nest debate in time of peace. 

That is the chief reason why open- or 
closed-shop status should be frozen during 
the war. It is the chief reason why the way 
to establishment of enforced closed shops 
should. not be left open to arbitration or 
mediation. 

Sorne time back the President stated 
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that the “government of the United State; 
. . the so-called close, 
shop.” But that was before the Steelma 
award in the captive-coal-mine case. It was 
before the President’s-supposed-peaee con: 
ference between representatives of man. 
agement and labor came to a spectacular 
deadlock over this question of the closed 
shop, and before the President gave the 
appearance of resolving the difference be. 
twen them by completely ignoring it. 

Because the issue is fundamental, it wil 
not do to go on backing and filling about 
it in the pious hope that labor leaders, 
having advanced the fight for the closed 
shop so far, will not again make an issue 
of it while we are at war. Congress must 
act. It must freeze the issue until the war 
is over. It must lay down the broad prin- 
ciple that the nation’s emergency cannot 
be used by individuals and groups to com- 
pel the American people to accept a basic 
change in their society. 


thee. are other forcible reasons for 
action by Congress. If the War Labor 
Board has the power to decide the closed- 
shop issue in individual cases, it will have, 
asa practical matter, the potential power 
to encourage the closed shop far and wide. 
Employers, then, will of necessity view its 
every decision with concern, not to say 
suspicion. The board cannot enjoy that 
wholehearted confidence which it requires 
to function. 

What is more, before it breaks down 
and yields its place to some still newer 
agency, the board will find that its whole 
job is complicated to an indescribable de-* 
gree by its possession of the power to de- 
cide the closed-shop issue. An important 
part of the cases it gets in any circum- 
stance are apt to be jurisdictional disputes, 
such as the welders’ row on the Pacific 
Coast. Qualitatively, there has been no 
progress whatever in settling jurisdictional 
cases since the War Labor Board disband- 
ed in 1919. Not a single new idea has been 
applied in their settlement, or even de- 
veloped. The jurisdictional strike is the 
inevitable concomitant of the closed shop. 
Failure by Congress to put that issue to 2". 
sleep for the duration will not only in- Can: 


crease the load of disputes the board must ba 
handle, but make it, case for case, vastly oe 


more difficult of settlement. 

War does not suspend representative 
government. Despite the great powers that 
must be exercised by the Commander-in- 
Chief in time of war, the constitutional 
duties of Congress remain. As Congress re- 
sumes its job with the new year, one of its 
first duties is to provide terms of reference 
for the War Labor Board, including among 
them the principle that the closed shop 
shall not be a subject for its arbitration 
for the period of the war. For the closed 
shop involves the very issue of free institu- 
tions which lies at the heart of this war. 
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No, sir, this is Speed Skiing 
at Sun Valley, U. S. A.! 


1. “Ever hear of going sixty miles an hour on 
skis?” queries a Canadian Club fan. “I hadn’t 
—until I found it being done right in our own 
U.S.A. at Sun Valley, Idaho! Trust Ameri- 
cans to find the ultimate in sports thrills. I 
wouldn’t advise trying it yourself, though, 
unless you’re a full-fledged expert . . . because 
even the experts equip themselves with shock- 
helmets and parachute pockets for brakes! 


2.“—And it would be a pity to miss your pre-lunch 
Canadian Club Manhattan from an unusual ice bar. 
Take it from one who’s seen the world’s best ski 
tesorts—Sun Valley rivals or surpasses everything 
any foreign country can boast! 


= a 5. “To top off a perfect day?— three 

ie : : guesses, and you're right the first 

. time! What more could any Ameri- 

¢ SUN VA LLE Y fa can want—fine sport, fine whisky, 

4 m: and fine living... all within his 
own country!” 

Why have so many Americans 

switched to Canadian Club lately? 

Because of its unique, delightful 

flavor. No other whisky in all the 


3. “Then after lunch—you're off again for a thrill- 
ing ride heavenwards—up and up on the ski lift for 
another hair-raising run down Baldy. If you’re good 
enough (which means, fast enough) you may do it 
in competition and win a diamond pin for your pains! 


below zero! 


world tastes like Canadian Club. 
It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye— 
satisfying as bourbon; and you can 
stick with it all evening long—in 
cocktails before dinner and tall 
ones after. 


That’s why Canadian Club is 
the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States 
(and in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
Canadian Club” 
Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, lilinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof. Copr. 1942 





4. “And for an experience as 
unique as Canadian Club itself, 
try swimming in a warm water 
pool outdoors in a temperature 
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IT FOUNDED THE FAME 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 
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THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 

Pennsylvania inns. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., N. Ye 


Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 
settlers of 
western Penn- 
sylvania made 
their own 
whiskey. But 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 


that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 


rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the © 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 

Pennsylvania rye until 














